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Announcements 


The following priests have heen appointed to act as collectors and 
representatives for the Australasian Catholic Record in their respective 
dioceses :— 

Archdiocese of Sydney—A.C. Record Staff. 

Archdiocese of Perth—Rev. J. T. McMahon, M.A., South Perth, W.A.” 

Archdiocese of Wellington—Rev. W. J. Walsh, Opunake, N.Z. 

Archdiocese of Adelaide—Rev. D. O’Connell, Murray Bridge, S.A. 

Archdiocese of Brisbane—Rev. B. Bolton, P.P., Kelvin Grove, Q. 

Archdiocese of Hobart—Rev. J. Wallis, Hobart, -Tasmania. 

Diocese of Armidale—Rev. M. Tully, Adm., Armidale, N.S.W. 

Diocese of Auckland—Rev. L. Buxton, D.C.L., M.A., Auckland, N.Z. 

Diocese of Ballarat—Rev. J. P. Walsh, St. Arnaud, Vic. 

Diocese of Bathurst—Rev. M. J. Dunne, Bathurst, N.S.W. 

Diocese of Dunedin—Rey. C. J. Collins, P.P., Forbury, N.Z. 

Diocese of Goulburn—Rey. J. Blakeney, Goulburn, N.S.W. 

Diocese of Lismore—Very Rev. T. Morris, Smithtown, N.S.W. 

Diocese of Maitland—Very Rev. P. C. McCormack, P.P., Singleton, 
N.S.W. 

Diocese of Port Augusta—Very Rey. W. P. Kain, Pekina, S.A. 

Diocese of Rockhampton—Rev. M. J. Dolan, Adm., Rockhampton, Q. 

Diocese of Sale—Rev. J. Fitzpatrick, Cowwarr, Vic. 

Diocese of Sandhurst—Revy. J. Hussey, Shepparton, Vic. 

Diocese of Toowoomba—Rev. J. Madden, D.D., Toowoomba, Q. 

Diocese of Wagga—Rev. P. Gahan, Coolamon, N.S.W. 

Diocese of Witeauinig Bornes Very, Rev. Dean J. Sexton, V.F., 
Nyngan, N.S.W. ae 

Diocese of Townsville—Very Rey. K. J. H. Kelly, D.D., Ayr, Q. 

Diocese of Geraldton—Rev. Bryan Gallagher, Ph.D., Geraldton, W.A. 


Editor, Right Rev. E. J. O.DONNELL, D.D., 
St. Columba’s College, Springwood. 


Manager, Rev. a B. COUGHLAN, 
St. Patrick’s. College, Manly. 
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Die la Januarii 1945. 


Offtrial Boruments 
es SACRED CONGREGATION OF SEMINARIES AND 
7 ' UNIVERSITIES. 


+ PAPAL WORK FOR SACERDOTAL VOCATIONS. 


Statutes. . 
1. The Papal Work for Sacerdotal Vocations was established by 
our Holy Father Pope Pius XII for preserving, promoting, and help- 
ing vocations to the priesthood (Motu Proprio Cum nobis, Nov. 4, 
1941). ; 
7 2 It has its centre at the Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities. : 
3. For the attainment of its special purpose this. Papal Work: 
(a) first and foremost aims at propagating a genuine and clear notion 
of the nature, necessity and excellence of a priestly vocation; (b)_en- 
courages the offering of Masses, Communions, prayers, works of pen- 
ance and charity, to obtain sacerdotal vocations—many vocations 
and good vocations; (c) fosters the growth of such Works as have 
been erected in various Dioceses for sacerdotal vocations, and invites 


the erection of such where they do not yet exist. 


4. In the Papal Work both societies and individuals can be en- 
rolled. ‘ Societies may be af filiated—such, ' for instance, as Diocesan 


‘Works for Sacerdotal Vocations, or attached, for instance, Generalate 


and Provincialate Houses of Religious Institutes, the “General Coun- 
cils’ of Catholic Associations and such like—groups, namely, that are 
not limited by diocesan boundaries. Individuals may be directly en- 


-rolled, if they enjoy some special dignity, or are invested with greater 


ecclesiastical offices, or are very well deserving of the Church: 

5. The Papal Work of Sacerdotal Vocations is consecrated to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Supreme and Eternal Priest; it is under the special 
protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of Apostles, and under 
the patronage of St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church; it ven- 
erates very particularly the Princes of the Apostles, Sts. Peter and Paul. 

Rome, September 8, Feast of the Nativity of the B.V.M., 1943. 
J. Card. Przzarvo, Prefect. 
E. Ruffini, Secretary. 
hE 


REGULATIONS. 

Government. At Rome the,Papal Work of Sacerdotal Vocations 
is presided over by His Eminence the, Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, or. by the Secre- 
tary of the same Congregation as the Cardinal’s Vicegerert. In the 
various dioceses, this Papal Work in no way takes from the autonomy 
and liberty of Diocesan Works, which have their own laws and ordin- 
ances. 


‘ 
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Enrolment. In the case of Societies being affiliated, this is done 
by-the Ordinary; in the case of Societies being attached, the matter 1s 
seen to by their Directors. The title “Papal” belongs in right and in 
fact to the Work established at the Sacred Congregation of -Seminaries 
and Universities. A Diocesan Work, after enrolment, may be called 
a “Work affiliated to the Papal Work.” 


For the ascription of individuals no formula of petition for enrol-_ 


ment is required, if the persons have special ecclesiastical dignity or 
high ecclesiastical office. ‘ 


In the act of enrolment, Societies receive a diploma, and individuals 
a certificate. . / oe 
All those enrolled contribute a small annual sum. 


Doctrinal Work. In order that the dignity and necessity of the 


. Priesthood may be better known, the Affiliated Societies should invite 


priests to use every suitable occasion of conveying such instruction (for 


example, Lenten sermons, spiritual exercises, Novenas, catechism | 


classes). These same societies should stimulate the faithful to study the 
Papal documents on the Priesthood, the writings of the Fathers on the 
subject, and those of pious authors, but especially the Encyclical of 
Pope Pius ‘XI on the Catholic Priesthood. The Societies should, fur- 


thermore, seek to foster in boys and youths an esteem of the Priest- | 


hood and an intimate desire of Christian perfection. 


Pious Exercises. The following are particularly recommended to 
obtain from God good vocations to the ecclesiastical state and the means 
of realizing these vocations: (1) The observance of Quarter Tense, 
which times were from the earliest days set aside by the Church as times 
of prayer and fasting on behalf of aspirants to the sanctuary; (2) a 
sacerdotal day, which pious exercise has been approved by a Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites (March 11, 1936) and has been en- 
riched with special Indulgences by the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary 
(April 12, 1937) ; (3) prayers dffered by Religious Families in rota- 
tion without intermission; (4) a day of pain, in which a treasure of 
suffering is collected amongst the sick. 


Activities of the Papal Work. In pursuit of its purpose the Papal 
Work provides printed matter to be sent to the ‘affiliated societies for 
use and distribution; it calls congresses, ordinary or solemn; it keeps 


up correspondence and receives reports from the affiliated societies and 


other organizations. 


~ 


Helpers amongst the faithful. In view of spiritual and material : 


help towards the work of vocations and the education of candidates for 
the Priesthood in seminaries, the faithful who are recruited for this 
work may be divided into such categories as well-deserving members 
benefactors, perpetual members. Special groups may be organized (a) 


of children who will help with prayers and little sacrifices, (b) of sick ~* 


people who will offer their pains and sufferings, 


Official Documents |. . 3 


5 Feast Days. The chief festival of this Papal Work is Holy Thurs- 
_ day, on which the institution of the Catholic Priesthood is commemor- 


a 


as 


* 


= ated. Other special feasts are: Saturday within the Octave of the As- 
__ cension, kept in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of Apostles ;, 
the Solemnity of St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church (Wed- 
- nesday within second week after Easter); the twenty-ninth of June, 
_ Solemnity of the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul. ; 

a Rome, Sept. 8, Feast of the Nativity of the B.V.M., 1943. 
x J. Card. Pizzarno, Prefect. 
a E. Ruffini, Secretary. 
as * * 3 % 
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2 SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES. ~ 

am Decree 


On the use of saliva in the administration of Baptism. 

The rites and ceremonies which are used in the holy Sacrifice of 
_ the Mass and in the administration of Sacraments have behind them — 
__-yenerable apostolic traditions and age-old ordinances of the Holy 
" Fathers. Hence the vigilance and care with which the Church has 
~ observed them—a care which may be seen in the constant solicitude with 
___ which she has edited her liturgical books and imposed their faithful 
- observance everywhere. Especially solemn is the Decree of the Sacred 
~ Council of Trent (Sess. VI., cap. XIII) on these rites: “Should any- 
one say that the rites received and approved by the Catholic Church 
~ in the solemn administration of the Sacraments, may be despised, or 
arbitrarily omitted without sin on the part of the ministers who do so, 
or that they may, through any ecclesiastical pastor, be changed into 
other new ‘rites, let him be anatliema.” This respect for a sacred tradi- 
tion does not, however, prevent*the changing of rites or ceremonies by 
~ competent authority, wherever a grave reason stands for such change, 
so that the faithful be not turned away from receiving the Sacraments. 

Now, many Bishops, Priests and Missionaries have represented that 

sometimes in the administration of Baptism, whether in the case of 
infants or of adults, danger of contagion arises in touching with saliva 
from the mouti, the ears and nostrils of the baptizands and, consequently 
; the Sacred Congregation, by command of His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
has decreed the reformation of the rubric of the Roman Ritual ( Tit. 
TI, n, 13) as follows: “Postea sacerdos pollice accipit de saliva oris sui 
(quod omittitar quotiescumque rationabilis adest causa munditiet 
tuendae aut periculum morbi contrahendi vel propagandi) et tangit aures 
at nares infantis...” This rubric thus reformed is to be inserted in 
future editions of the Roman Ritual. Everything to the contraty not- 


__-withstanding. January 14, 1944 


+ C Card, Satortt, Bp. of Palestrina, Prefect. 
A. Carinci, Secretary. 
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* PAPAL COMMISSION ‘FOR THE AUTHENTIC INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE CANONS OF THE CODE. 


Responses to Queries. 


The Eminent Fathers comprising the Commission for the authen- 
tic interpretation of the Canons of the Code, assembled in plenary Ses- 
sion, ordered answers to be given to certain doubts, as hereunder: 


1. On the denunciation of the nullity of a marriage. 

Query: Whether a husband and wife incapable of accusing a mar-, 
riage who, according to canon 1971, §2 and the interpretation of Feb. 
17, 1931, wish to exercise the right of denouncing nullity of marriage 
dre bound to approach the Ordinary or the Promotor of Justice of the 
tribunal competent to take cognizance ‘of the nullity of the marriage, 
according to canon 1964, or may they approach another Ordinary or 
‘another Promotor of Justice? 

Answer: Yes, to the.first part, No to the second 


Ty: On declaration of nyllity of marriage. 

Queries: (1) Whether the excepted cases ef canon 1990 are de- 
clared taxatively or demonstratively? (2) Whether the process en- 
visaged in canon 1990 is of the judicial or of the administrative order? 
(3) Whether under the name “Ordinary” in canon 1990 the Vicar- © 
General is to be understood, at least by special mandate of the Bishop? 
(4) Whether by the words judex secundae instantiae in canons 1991 - 
and 1992 the Bishop only is to be understood or the Official also? 


peter (1) and (2) Yes to the first part, No to the second. (3). 
. (4) No to the first part, Yes to the second. 
Given from the Vatican City, Dec. 6, 1943. 


M. Card. MaAssIMI, President. 
Ts Bruno, Secretary. 
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Apostles of Oo-morrom 
Ven THs DISCIPLESHIP OF CHRIST ASKS FOR 
PHYSICAL FITNESS. 


“Have a good time!” 

We who have left youth behind us sin against our growing boys 
and girls through our ordinary salutation and valediction, “Have a 
good time!” Boys and girls in their ‘teens are following their elders 
in living the undisciplined gospel which that slogan ‘invites. Reduced 
to practice it is a merry-go-round of pleasure, motion pictures, jittery 
dancing, noisy parties, and, not infrequently, alcoholic and sexual ex- 
cesses. With all this soft living a new credo proclaims that a youth 
can harbour in his mind whatever pleases him, that his tongue is free 
and unbridled, that his eyes can linger on illustrated wecklies, sexy 
books, and risky screen shows, and that he may act as he pleases, pro- 
vided the external decencies are observed, and no physical harm comes ° 
to-anyone. The war has aggravated this situation. j ; 

Here is a challenge to educators, especially to us, Catholic educa- 
tors, because our hopes are fixed on the life beyond the grave, which 
this loose living cahnot cater for. Even to tlHose whose educational 
horizon ends with life on this earth, it must be obvious that this indo- 
lent way of life is sapping our individual vigour, and, if continued, will 
imperil our democratic form of government. The Chinese remind us 
that: “You cannot carve rotten wood.” “Having a good time,” as we 
interpret that slogan to-day, does rot character. The democratic way 
of life cannot endure if it rests upon the decaying pillars of soft youth. - 

. “Grab, gratify, and satisfy” has caused nations to degenerate in the 
past. We cannot hope that the individual will give of his best in such 
a way of life. . 

“Tf there is to be any regeneration of our people, it must take place 
in the small laboratories of our private lives. We must realize, with 
all the intensity we can command, that refashioning our own character 
is not only the most satisfying and rewarding pre-occupation of man, 
but is also the most important contribution we can make to society. 
This renewal of ourselves is a three-dimensional undertaking. Our 
wondrous human organism is a trinity of functions: physical, mental, 
and moral. If we are to experience the joy of being fully alive, and 
of making our own individual contribution to civilization, we must 
discipline ourselves on all three planes of life. Unless we achieve a 
powerful fusion of body, mind, and spirit, our human salt loses its 
finest savour.” 

In these telling phrases Dr. Alexis Carrel, a Nobel prize-winner, 
pleads for a renewal of ourselves. The ideal for us who teach and for 
those who learn is to be physically fit, mentally alert, and morally clean. 
We cannot send our pupils along by themselves, shoo them off, as it 
were. If that is our way with children there will be many echoing the 
protest of the small boy being disciplined : “Don’t say ‘must,’ Mother. 
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Tt makes me feel ‘won’t” all over!’ In all this the teacher teaches first 


and best by his own example, by going ahead and showing in his own 
conduct that the discipleship of Christ costs effort, a daily, cost, but 
how rich and satisfying are its rewards! ne ; 

The full flowering of one’s personality is not possible without dis- 
cipline. Nature shows us the difference between the pruned and the 
unpruned vine. In the voice of an operatic star as in the swing of a 
golf club, we recognise the beauty of control. No nation can survive 
whose youth grow up without self control. , 

Catholic parents to-day demand character as the first product of 


our schools. They may not-be -helpful allies, but on sending ‘their 


children to us they expect us to do wonders with them, in fact they 
look to us to work miracles with their sons and daughters. With sac- 
rifice and labour immeasurable the Catholics in English-speaking lands 
show a splendid confidence in their schools. 


/ 


* Oyr heaviest responsibility are the children from the semi-Catholic. 


homes. In the past, let is admit it, we have succeeded only in part. 
Our attitude has been defeatist; we did not expect much success with 
these children. Well, when we anticipate defeat we are not likely to 
win. These problem children present the big case for the right type of 
discipline. Unless our training helps them to stand on their own feet, 
without the props of a religious atmosphere in the home we cannot 
expect much from them. On the other hand, if we.send back into 
those indifferent homes boys and girls self-controlled, we are bringing 
a vigorous offensive into the semi-Catholic family. . 


Do we enlist the will permanently? 


It is of the first importance that we know what we want when we ~ 


‘ask for a disciplined product from our schools. There are two views 
of discipline in schools: the one points with pride to its rows of children 
as silent and as erect as soldiers On a parade ground. Immediate re- 
sults are here to see. The other method has its eye all the time on the 
future, visualizing the conditions that await the ex-pupil. Judged by 
results these two methods are miles apart. ‘The only real test of our 
training is not how the children behave in class, but-how they act when 
schooling is over. - While the children are still with us we can measure 
our training by its effects on the day pupils from semi-Catholic homes. 
If these children surmount the obstacles within their careless homes 
and come to Mass on Sundays, our training is on the proper lines. A 
spontaneous attendance at Mass and the Sacraments while the children 


are still at school is an assurance that they will continue after leaving — 


school. 


True discipline is self-discipline. In the self-controlled person the 
will works from within. His religion has taken root inside and will 
continue to grow no matter where he is, whom he is with, or what he 
is doing. Moral precepts and accepted maxims become part of him- 


self and he simply does what he feels to be the right thing. His ideals 
become his habits. :; 


: 
‘ 
: 
' 


Apostles of To-morrow £ 


The real question is: how can we in school frain the will? On 
parents that duty falls primarily. On us it falls increasingly in pro- 
portion as the parents are neglectful. The Catholic school exists to 
make up’ for the instructional deficiencies of good parents, and’ the re- 
ligious deficiencies of indifferent parents. To-day the training of the 
will is a major concern of priest and Catholic teachér. Our difficulties 
are’ many ; we teach our children collectively in classes ; they spend more 
hours under parental control than under ours; their schooling is limited 
and passes so qtiickly—what really can we do. for the individual? We . 
must do whats we can. We must grow more questioning and critical 
of the means we use to guide our children to discipline themselves. Of 
all rules and disciplinary measure in school we must ask: do they enlist 
the will of the child permanently? If not they cannot produce results 
that will wear. There are certain established principles of which we 
must frequently remind ourselves. Here are two which should be 
thought out and applied to school practice: ME ote 
The first principle is that desire is the mainspring of action. There 
is no use trying to train the will unless desire is already present. The 
drunkard, the drug-addict, the immoral, the embezzler, hardened crim- 
inals—all can be reformed, provided in some way the seed of desire 
has been kindled within him. The practical question then is: can 
schools create this atmosphere of desire? Yes, undoubtedly, yes. But 
how? you may ask.- All that follows is my attempt at an answer. 
The second principle stresses what St. Peter calls: “Your reason- 


’ able service.” Desire is awakened by explaining the reasonableness of 


rules and regulations. “My yoke is sweet and. my burden light,” so 
spoke the most reasonable of the sons of men. Even “blind obedience” 
is reasonable when.the why of it is understood. Between request and 


’ obedience there must rule the ideal of right order. If we see right 


orderin a rule, we willingly obey. -Further, if we know that the rule 
binds both master and pupil, we obey with a good grace because both 
are subject to the same law. i 

At school how I envied my-teachers! They had no law to obey. 
With their strap or cane they ruled supreme. They had no homework, 
no lessons to recite, school for them was fun!.~ Did someone poirit out 
to me that those religious*teachers obeyed the same law as I had to, 
and in addition had many extra duties and disciplines, I would have 
been more docile, and much happier. 

The discipleship of Christ demands of us, teachers and pupils, that 
we follow Him in keeping physically fit, mentally fit, and spiritually fit. 
Let us take physical fitness first. 

“Health is a faithful ambassador.” : 

From the Gospels we learn of Christ’s practice of climbing the 
mountains :—“Jesus went up into a mountain to pray, and He passed 
the whole night in prayer of God.” (Luke VI. 12.) One might ask, 
why did He favour the hills for prayer and communion with God, In 
the crisp, clear air of the hills He- found rest for soul, mind, and body. 
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The toiling upwards,. drinking in deeply the pure air, toned up His 
~ system with the additional exercise, and thus overcame fatigue. and 
kept Him physically fit. Other places would have given Him solitude 


for prayer and meditation, but would not have provided such exercise | 


in the open air. As a preparation for a full day’s preaching, His steps, 
at sundown, sought the rising hills where the exertion and the pure air 
aided thoughts. Again at the end of a strenuous preaching tour He 
seeks the hills to recuperate and to think over all that had happened. 
He “‘went about doing. good” and that exacted’a heavy toll on His 
physical,strength. During the three years of His active life He was 
constantly giving of Himself, for .on each day of His mission '“some- 
thing went out from’ Him.” This wear and tear could not continue 
unless He guarded carefully the physical health of His Body. Climbing 
the hills of Palestine He found the restorative in the bracing air. 

‘In many of the great paintings Christ is represented with a weak, 


almost effeminate face. One rhust.go'to Palestine and walk through , 


His country to realise how physically strong He must have been to 
-endure the hardships of travel. In Palestine there is a short green 
Spring when all the cultivated flowers of other parts of the world grow 


. wild to cover the ground with a rich multi-coloured mosaic. And then | 


Summer’s sun comes to burn up this carpet of flowers and change the 
greenness into hot scorching sand. Christ covered great distance on 
foot from Galilee to Judea, up hill and down dale through the blazing 
summer heat. He walked through the narrow, crowded streets of 
Jerusalem and smaller towns searching out the poor, the sick and the 


humble. For three years He kept at this wearying visitation of the _ 


people, every day filled, every moment employed in fhe great work of 
‘teaching, preaching and healing. Yet we have no record of a,single 
day’s illness in those strenuous years of His public ministry. Christ 
kept Himself healthy that His Body might be a uSeful ally,,a valuable 
. instrument in His Mission. The Apostles following Him took vast 
territories in their stride. What energy St. Paul must have had to 
cover the ground of His apostolic journeying! They would be a for- 
midable journey by train to-day, and yet St. Paul did them on foot. 

_ The schoolmen proclaimed the ideat of “mens sana in corpore 
sano.” They had the testimony of Holy Scripture to support that 
ideal. We read in the Old Testament that: 

“There is no riches above the riches of the health of the body.” 
(Eccles: XXX, 16.) 

“Health is a faithful ambassador.” (Prov. XIII, 7.) : 
The founders of religious orders were very sensible on the question 
of the health of their subjects. St. Ignatius Loyola taught his sub- 
jects that “an ounce of sanctity with exceptionally good health, does 
oe for the saving of souls than striking sanctity with an ounce of 

ealth.” 

os Teresa of Spain. wrote to her Carmelite sisters: “Never for- 
get that mortification should serve for spiritual. advancement “only 
Sleep well, eat well. It is infinitely more pleasing to God to see a con- 


q 


ee 
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Apostles of To-morrozv ° ] 
vent full of quiet and healthy sisters, who do what they are told, than 
a mob of hysterical young women, who fancy themselves privileged.” 

Father Lockington, S.J., in his chapter on “Body Training,” shows 


‘the far-reaching effects of good health on the spiritual lives of teachers. 


The “blues,” bad temper, nerves, suspicion and uncharitableness are 
attributed to poor and indifferent health. Better health acts like the 
sunshine in banishing these shadows ‘away. He writes: “A healthy, 
capable worker in a school or parish is simply invaluable, a reliable 
man, always.ready for any emergency. He isa human locomotive with 
the safety valve lifting, and every ounce of energy at work. .Of course 
he is always happy—why should he not be?) He is walking with the 
hand of God Almighty on his shoulder from dawn till dark, as he 
spends himself giving to Him the best that is in him. He does not go 


around seeking consolation, when in a difficulty, nor act as a wet blanket 


at récreation, but can always look for and find a bright side of things, 
even though he look to the far side of the grave for it. Always satis- 


fied, always willing, he makes others happy with the sunshine that comes 


from a full knowledge of his vocation.”* 
Causes of Breakdowns. fs 

‘Why have we so many “wrecks” among religious teachers? The 
casualty list is a heavy one among women teachers. Can we do any- 
thing to lessen the number. by guiding the younger members of our 
teaching orders towards better health? Breakdowns can, generally 
speaking, be traced to a few bad habits. Bishop Hedley speaks from a 
wide experience which commands our attention « 

“There are certain things which are the best promoters of health | 
and cheerfulness, viz., fresh air, exercise and recreation. These are 
dutiés, too, in a religious community. In some houses it is a very 
common thing to meet with nervous complaints, which entirely arise 
from the neglect of these three powerful tonics of the human system. 
I do not say that this is the case with all. But it is a remarkable fact 
that those members of a’ community, who have the most active duties, 
are usually the, most healthy in mind and body, while the others are the 
reverse. These two things, fresh air and exercise, are of the utmost 
importance even from a spiritual point of view. They are not material, 
but really supernatural matters. The same is true of recreation. The 
three ought to be combined.’” 

The schools of New Zealand throw open one wall by folding it 
back during class. Teacher and pupils get hardened to this schooling 
in the open. Naturally they are fresher at the end of the day. During 
my visitation of the schodls of the Archdiocese of Perth I never saw 
pot plants on the window-sills without seeing red. A pot plant so 
placed usually means a closed window with the resultant bad air. On 


entering a classroom’ with a stale and heavy atmosphere I at once as- 


1 Bodily Health and Spiritual Vigour, by W. J. Lockington, S.J., Longmans 
Green, London, 1914. p. 66.) a ; 
2 Spiritual Retreat for'Religious—Bishop Hedley. 
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sumed that the work would not be up to standard, and my guess was 
usually correct. : 

When we set an assignment in memorizing, it could be done more 
pleasantly and effectively were the class allowed to roam around the 
grounds. Indeed, a whole class-period each day might be held in the 
open to the benefit of teacher and pupils. y 

Gét a walk in every day, one needs it; it is no waste of time. Deep- 
breathing exercises are allies to health. We can build up a habit of 
doing them if we practice five minutes before class begins, again during 
recess, and regularly during recreation. . ‘ 

We should sit down often in the class-room and less in the garden. 
Much of our class-preparation could be done walking around the 
grounds. oT ae 

Our forefathers walked to and from work and they were less nervy 
‘than we of the motor-age. The pioneer priests served their continent- 
parishes on horse-back and on foot. The days spent going from home- 
stead to homestead were a physical relaxation and a mental rest. We . 
wonder at the tremendous energy of the missionary saints, e.g., the | 
miles St. Ignatius walked; St. Francis De Sales climbing up and down 
his mountains; St. Francis of Assisi shouldering a hod of bricks and 
mortar, and his friars striding across countries. Those old-time spirit- 
ual athletes could do this because they had gradually hardened them- 
selves to it. Times are changed no doubt, yet we all need the warning 
of the Ignatian Rule: “Men take too much food and too little exercise.” 

What a happy scene it makes when we see the Sisters joining in ~ 
the children’s sports, making one at basket-ball, at rounders, or at any 
other game! No, dear Sister, you will not lose the respect of the 
children, or seem undignified, if you scamper around the grounds with 
your class. _ . 

~ Talking too long and too loud is a common cause of breakdown. 
Listening’ to,the strident tones that pierce the air on approaching some 
class-rooms, one wonders whyvoices last so long. It is never a gain 
to raise one’s voice above conversational tone. Thundering orders does 
not make-them more effective. The teaching Sister should remember 
what Shakespeare found most attractive in a woman’s voice: 

“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low—an excellent thing in woman.” 

Make the blackboard save the voice. ‘Speak sparingly, and slowly, 
and quietly. Never permit a class to be fixed on one’s oratorial efforts 
for a long time; it is sheer waste. 

As religious teachers we must deny ourselves the gratification of 
preaching. To see the class hanging on our words appeals to our vanity: 
. That vanity blinds us to the facts of the situation. Children are mar- 
vellous actors. They can simulate an attentive attitude that has de- 

ceived many a teacher. I remember an occasion during my school- 
days, when a stranger came to give us an instruction at Catechism time. 
He spoke to us at great length. At the conclusion, he congratulated - 
our teacher on our attentive behaviour. He left us in a very pleased 
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frame of mind, convinced that he had made a lasting impression on 
such an appreciative audience: The denouement came, however, when 
one of the class asked our master, “Has Brother so-and-So got a glass 
eye?” We had heard a rumour of it before he came, and that explained 
our gaping eyes; we were watching to see if it moved. 

A Daily physical Tax. 

.There. is no necessity to detail or emphasize the programme of 
sport and physical training which the Council of National Fitness is 
sponsoring throughout Australia. Youth will readily avail. of the 
opportunities provided. This will be well done. 

Our contribution to this national youth movement is to keep the 
real objective of physical fitness before youth. Christ kept His Body 
fit so that He could do more among the people. The saints were in- 
terested in the health of their bodies as means to the end of apostolic 
work among their contemporaries. The totalitarian countries cultivate 
physical fitness, but its sole goal is fighting fitness. We are interested 
in that aim during war, but our longer vision is to seek a fuller life for 
Christ through a healthy body. 

Youth takes readily to the discipline of sport. He submits to rig- 
orous training, to sustained practice, and to exhausting efforts. We, 
Catholic educators, must not allow those conquests over self to be lost. 
We.can and should point out their application to other ways of using 
the lessons striven for and.won at sport. 

William James gives a philosophy which supplies an attraction 
to youth to do many little things which they-naturally grumble at, and 
are reluctant to do. He writes: “Every good that is worth possessing 
must be paid for in strokes of daily effort... By sparing ourselves the 
little daily tax we are positively digging the graves of our higher pos- 
sibilities.’ ' 

Encourage them to see many opportunities of paying that “daily 
tax” from early morning to bedtime. Getting up promptly when called 
is always an effort, a fresh effort each morning. It rarely becomes 
automatic. The careful attention to teeth and finger-nails is a life- 
time sentence, and, consequently, it must begin in youth. ‘Facing the 


shower on a cold morning, is a splendid tax to pay each day. Down 


on one’s knees by the bed requires a daily effort. So does the ptactice 
of physical jerks. 

To leave one’s bedroom tidy and neat demands some thoughtful- 
ness. To make one’s own bed ig a necessary accomplishment to-day. 
A few minutes in the garden for deep-breathing. exercises is a sure way 
to come to the breakfast table smiling. Few are at their best at break- 


“fast. To curb one’s morning impatience while another is served before 


you, even though you were at the table first, is fine training. It is 
never easy to put oneself last at anything or anywhere. And yet, in 
life, this act of self-control wins rich dividends. Lead youth to begin 
its cultivation at the breakfast table. 


3 Talks to Teachers: William James. (Longmans, Green, London, 1922), pp. 
73-74.) 
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There is a physical discipline in looking after one’s appearance. 
Polished shoes mean a daily tax. Clothes receive rough treatment from 
youth. To-day the coupon restrictions are convincing even the young 
that clothes deserve respect and care. To hang them up, to fold them, 
and to air them occasionally—all these are good disciplines. Boys just 
hang everything on the floor, so that they cannot fall off! Or they., 


leave it to Mother! It is a commendable practice to change each even- ~ 


ing into an old suit, if no visitors are calling. That also takes some 
trouble. °* * 
Every youth should be educated to take a pride in his or her 
room. A room is a reflection of the personality of the occupant. If 
it is sloppy and untidy so is its inhabitant. Books and pictures are 
intimate, personal things, and they deserve our attention. 


Household chores are so varied that some are withim the capac ty 
of every child in the family. The wood pilé, mowing the lawn, weed- 
ing the garden, changing the hoses, fixing the water-taps, mending ihe 
broken pane in a window, cooking the family dinner on occasions, wash- 
ing and polishing the car, spring cleaning of the home, washing up, 
and all the odd jobs of a home are a training ground for youth. ‘The 
habit of passing out pennies for lollies and ice-cream is a harmful one. - 
The wise parent says to his children: “You can have all:the ice-cream 
you want if you make it yourself.” This develops thrift and self-r-li- 
ance which will serve them admirably in later life. 


In all the duties of house and garden youth will be given a part, 


and he will gladly accept if there is team-work. between him and his ~ 


parents. It will not work if parents say: “Go and do it yourselves.” 
No, youth will sulk and kick and'not persevere. “Let us do it together,” 
is the invitation that wins a happy co-operation. 


Physical Fitness can be an asceticism. 


The physical defences ‘of modesty are acts which should begin. 
early. Control of the eyes is esential if youth would grow up clean and 
pure. An eagerness to peer.at indecent things, a hungry curiosity to 
go through suggestive illustrated periodicals, and the attraction of un- 
seemly films is part of Adam’s inheritance. A daily tax can begin in 
restraining the desire to look around in Church and in class-rooms ; 
custody of the eyes in dormitories and in dressing sheds; refusing to 
look at illustrations that may be peddled around the grounds. Modesty 
of the ears will avoid the circles where unclean stories and smutty jokes 

circulate. The most difficult and yet.the most important battle will be 

to control one’s tongue. Truly does St. James assure us that “the 
tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.” (St. James III., 6.) The dis- 
cipline of the tongue is stern and irksome. To close one’s lips tight 
down on the angry retort, on answering back, on unkindly comment 
and on uncharitable gossip is the road to sanctity, “for if any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man. He is able also with a 
bridle to lead about the whole body.” (St. James III., 2). 
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A bit of fasting is good training in self-control. To be able to 


- check one’s appetite by refusing a second helping of a dish that pleases 


is a good start.’ The old tradition of giving up sweets in Lent, jam or 
sugar in Advent, has much fo recommend it. Fasting and abstinence 


- give strength to carry the burden of chastity, as the lives of tne saints 


shew. 
Consider all.the physical “acts” which are the foundation-stones of 


courtesy. Manners maketh man because being courteous and gentle 


and polite to others demands from each of us that we put ourselves in 
the second place while we consider and help others.* 

There must be a transfer of what is gained in the discipline of 
games and physical training to ordinary living. It is not of lasting 
value if a youth is erect on the parade ground and lounges around the 
street, slumps about home, and stretches himself between kneeler and 
seat in Church. ° ; 

There is another use for all these “acts” of physical discipline. 
We are to educate youth to look upon them as a daily currency through 
which they will pay for grace and courage and perseverance to strive 
for the higher levels of the Discipleship of Christ, which we shall treat 
of later. ‘This precious currency of physical self-discipline will pur- 
chase the quality of inwardness, which supplies the power to all who 
aim at a deeper friendship with Christ. ; a eis 

Francis Thompson sees in physical training an asceticism. Ina 
preface to Health and Holiness he says: “The laws of perfect hygiene, 
the culture of the:sound body, not for its own sake, but as the pliant, . 
durable instrument of the soul, are found more and more to demand: 
such a degree of persevering self-restraint and self-resistance as con- 
stitutes an asceticism, a mortification, no léss severe than that enjoined 
by the most rigorous masters of the spiritual life.” Those of us who 
have crossed meridian realise the truth of that observation, when we 
would save ourselves from drifting into the middle-age spread. The 
daily practice of keeping fit is in itself a great mortification. Carlyle 
says, somewhere, that “health and holiness are first cousins.’? Let us 
endeavour to preserve that cordial relationship; and to maintain a family 
spirit of kindly consideration between the cousins. 

‘To tell this to the class is too easy; it is one of those short cuts 
which logically are correct, but human nature does not work that way. 
Here again the apostolic spirit is going to cost something. There is 
one sure way to the heart of man and boy—button-hole him, take him, 
by the lapel of his coat, and whisper your hints to him. Mass-attack 
here avails little. As he walks beside you, drop a hint that an effort 
to keep his desk tidy and to take his fingernails out of permanent mourn- 
ing would be a most acceptable offering for the Paten at next Sunday’s 


Mass) J. T. MCMAHON. 


4 Cf, What I have already written on courtesy as one of the necessary virtues 
in the building of character on pp. 36-40, in Building Character from Wtthin. 
(Bruce; Milwaukee, U.S.A.), 1939. fn ‘ 
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It is a favourite device on the part of certain novel-readers to turn 
first to the end of the story and only when they have mastered the con- 
clusion to follow the course of the narrative. The method has obvious 
defects, chief among which is that it deprives the reader of the excite- 
ment of discovering step by step what happens. Nevertheless, in well-_ 
written fiction, a knowledge of the way in which the plot is wound up 
throws light of the various incidents leading to the climax. The 
pleasure derived from so doing is like that of watching the construc- 
tion of a building the completed plan of which we have inspected. In 
this case we are able to appreciate the skill: with which the work is 
conducted to its appointed end, and the fittingness, otherwise undis- 
closed, of the stages through which the process of construction passes 
in order to effect a certain result. The analogy applies to our reading 
of the world’s supreme Story. 

The Evangelists wrote as historians, placing themselves at the 
point of view occupied by those who, as actors in it or spectators, 
watched the unfolding of the plot. They did not go out of the way. 
to anticipate the final act in the drama but, as it were, left their readers 
guessing. It is unfortunate'in some respects that our knowledge of 
subsequent developments prevents us from recapturing the thrill we 
should otherwise experience. But this disadvantage has its compen- 
sations. It is, however, the purpose of this article to urge that we do 
not sufficiently avail ourselves of these compensations. 

For Catholic faith the clue to the narrative is not to be found in 
the Gospels themselves, but in The Acts of the Apostles. It is inevit- 
able that those who possess the Faith should read the Story backwards, 
that is, from the standpoint of those who have learned of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit and of the creation by Him of the Universal Church. 
So far as this earthly plané of existence is concerned, this is for them 
the glorious climax toward which the narrative moves, and it is here 
that the clue to its course is to be found. We cannot except, ‘by an 


effort, put ourselves back in the posion of.those to whom these events 


were still in-the future, but must view the account of our Lord in the 
days of His Flesh: as interpreted by the ultimate outcome in the estab- 
lishment of the Institution of which we are privileged to be members. 
Nor is this merely a question of perspective; the Church, as the crea- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, does not bulk so largely in our eyes, simply be- 
cause it is nearer ta us in time and space than the Incarnation. Even 
a detached view reveals the fact that the Incarnation of God in His 
Mystical Body through which He is made accessible to the whole 
human race is on the same level of importance as the original Incarna- 
tion whereby He took to Himself an individual and fleshly body. It 
needs no great effort to see that, but for what happened later, this 
original Incarnation would have been of little avail. Jesus might have 
been known to us as a remarkable Jewish prophet. Doubtless some 
- of His sayings would have come down to us. We should have pitied 

His fate at the hands of Jewish bigots and the representatives of 
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imperial Rome. And we might have wished that the messianic move- 
~ ment of which He was the centre had proved less disappointing. Of 
Christianity as we see it and the Christian Church we should know 
nothing, and of the interior awareness of God as the soul of that 
Church and the abiding Guest within ourselves, we should be entirely 
ignorant. .The loss involved would have been literally incalculable. 1 


A But, although in theory we should freely acknowledge this, the 
truth has not as yet made on us the impression which might have been 
expected from its infinite: significance. That may be seen, for instance, - 


4 by contrasting thé way in which we observe the east of the Nativity 
___with the comparative neglect into which has fallen the Feast which 
- celebrates the coming of the Spirit and the birthday of the Church. The 
3 latter has assumed the appearance of a mere postscript to what’ goes 
before. A study of the Acts and of the apostolic Epistles would soon 
£3 show how alien this is from the consciousness of the Primitive Church. 


What we are mainly concerned with at present, however, is the 
effect which a realisation of the truth would have on our reading of 
the Gospel Story. If we read our New Testament backwards, carry- 
ing into our, study of the Evangelists’ record the knowledge gained 
from the latter portions of the book, we shall see. how constantly it 
was the object of the Divine Teacher to direct the minds of His dis- 
ciples forward to the great Gift that was yet to come, and how full 
His own mind was of the Secret which Pentecost was to disclose. . 


It would not be a mistake to describe Jesus’ fellowship with His 
disciples as a psychological preparation for the reception of the Spirit. 
“The history of social revolutions,” as the present writer has said else- 
where, “teaches us that it is not the very poor who are the first to revolt 
e against harsh conditions, but those who have had some taste of econ- 
Zi omic freedom and educational advantages. , These latter have had their 
appetite for such things whetted. They are more conscious of their 
5: deprivations by having experienced something of the joy of possession.” 
- So it was in the case of the bereaved disciples. Jesus had created an 

“appetite for spiritual direction and inspiration which, now that He was 
- gone, became all the more clamorous because those concerned had 
enjoyed a foretaste of what it meant. Talk of conquering kingdoms, 
achieving holiness and working fniracles would have left them cold but 
‘for this initial experience. Such things would have been unreal and 
therefore tmmmeaning. “What the imagination cannot conceive the heart 
does not desire. It was the anticipation of Pentecost provided by, the 
physical presence of the Master which accentuated the loss occasioned 
by the Ascension. And this indeed had been in part the reason for His 
withdrawal. ‘It is expedient for you that I go away’, He had said, ‘for 
if I go not away the Paraclete will not come’. The wisdom of the 
psychological preparation is seen in this partial knowledge of imparted 
divine power and then its sudden cessation. Nothing could. have been 
better calculated to intensify the appetite for the pentecostal experi- 
ence.” Seen from this point of view, the narrative which describes the 
intensive companionship with the Master enjoyed by: the Twelve is 
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nothing else but a prelude to the final Act of the Drama related in 
the second chapter of the Acts. 

To this must be added the fact that, from time to time, explicit 
intimations of what was coming were given. Indeed, so impressive 


are these warnings that one is led to believe that, wonderful as was - 


this phase, it was regarded by the chief Actor as butsan introduction 
to and foundation for something even more wonderful. “Greater 
things shall ye do,” He told His disciples. It is a striking fact that 
the feature picked out by the Baptist as the outstanding thing ‘dis- 
tinguishing Jesus was His power of bestowing the Holy Spirit. “I in- 
deed baptize you in water unto penance,” ran his introduction of the 
Messiah, “but He that shall come after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and fire.’ Thus from the very commencement of their’ connection 
with Him, it was this pentecostal goal that was pointed out to His 
followers as the objective towards which He would lead them. This 
was followed by the descent upon our Lord at the time of His baptism 
of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. Forthwith, we are told, 
“Being full of the Holy Spirit” He “was led by the Spirit into the 
desert,” there to be tempted, and, affer forty days “returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee.” Jesus is pointedly described on His 
first public appearance, as One Who is, above all else, possessed of 
the Spirit. It is on this that the emphasis is‘laid. This early portrait 
is at pains to represent Him as pre-eminently He Who has received 
and is able ‘to bestow the supreme Gift. Even at His initiation into 
His public career, Pentecost is in full sight. Belongitg to this cycle 
of events and scarcely less significant than those’*mentioned is His 
choice of a text for His first discourse—that which He preached in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, “The Spirit of the Lord‘is upon Me,” it 
began. Is it too much to say that by this beginning the whole Story 
is set in the pentecostal key? However. much we may have missed it, 
here is the clue to what follows. It is this that gives the narrative 
unity and indicates the climax toward which it is destined to move. 
As an example of the way in which Jesus kept the subject before 
the minds of His disciples, take the saying addressed to the sons of 
Zebedee when they solicited special favours: “You know not what 
you ask,” he told*them., “Can you-drink. of the chalice that I drink 
of, or be baptized wherewith I am baptized?” “We are able,” they 


~*~ 


replied confidently. Then came the prophecy of Pentecost. ‘You shall — 
indeed drink of the chalice that I drink of,” He said, “and with the. 


baptism wherewith I am baptized you shall be baptized.” There is a 
further reference to something described as a “baptism” awaiting Him 
in the saying: ‘I am come to cast fire on the earth; and what will 
I but that it be kindled?. And I have a baptism, wherewith I am to be 
baptized ; and how am I straitened until it be accomplished!” The full 
import of this is not clear, but’ the interpretation of the next saying to 
be quoted is given by the Evangelist himself. “And on the last and 
great day of the festival,’ St. John writes, “Jesus stood and cried 
saying: ‘If any man thirst, let him.come to Me and drink. He that 
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_believeth in Me, as the scripture saith: Out of his belly shall flow 


rivers of living water.’ Now this He said of the Spirit which they 
should receive who believed in Him; for as yet the Spirit was not 


given because Jesus was not yet glorified.” That interpretation of the © 


Master’s words suggests that the somewhat similar saying addressed 
to the woman of Samaria (St. John 7: 37-39) should be also regarded 
as a reference to the Gift of the Holy Spirit. . 


_It is, however, in the final discourse at the Last Supper reported 
by St. John that we find the most explicit and fullest references to 
the Coming One, variously named the Spirit of Truth, the Paraclete 
and the Holy Spirit.’ He is to teach those who receive Him “all 
things” and bring to their minds whatsoever Jesus Himself had 
taught. Possessing Him, the disciples, despite the fact that they no 
longer behold their Master’s visible presence, will not be orphaned, for, 
through Him, Christ, now glorified, will be ever with them. ~The sig- 
nificance of these sayings lies partly in the occasion on which they were 
uttered. The solemnity of the hour stamps them with its own unique 
character. Christ is not merely trying fo comfort His’ friends in their 
distress. He even asserts that, bitter as is the parting and cruel as will 
be the persecutions they must henceforth endure, it is expedient for 


them that He should depart, for, unless He did so, they could not: 


receive this inestimable Gift. The whole discourse is shot through 
with: anticipations of an Age which will eclipse in glory everything 
they have hitherto known, including their companionship with Him. Even 
Calvary.is not too great a price to pay for the new phase which -will 
follow His Death and Resurrection. It is no exaggeration to describe 
the outlook of this discourse as apocalyptic. 

But, if that be so, we are justified in viewing as also having refer- 
ence to our subject some portion of the warnings, recorded in St. 
Matthew XXIV, concerning “the shape of things to come.” It is con- 
fessedly difficult to say, as regards these’ utterances, to which predic- 
tions applies the assertion that some standing by would see their fulfil- 
ment, but it is equally obvious that some of the events are envisaged 
as occurring in the near futute. If we fail to, detect references to the 
‘New Age which the coming of the Holy Spirit would inaugurate, it 
is probably because the fundamental character of the change which that 
brought about has not been realized. If any doubt as to the applica- 
bility of our Lord’s prophetic discourse to that Event remains, 1t should 
be overcome by a reference to the passage from Joel with its descrip- 


tion of “wonders in the heaven above and signs on the earth beneath,” 


which St. Peter quoted on the Day of Pentecost as specifically relevant 
to the occasion. If the Prince of the Apostles, speaking immediately 
after receiving the baptism of the Spirit, was right in this interpretation, 
there is no need to argue further that the similar language used by our 
Lord may also have pointed to the advent of the Holy Spirit. But, in 
that case, we have passed from the conclusion of the Gospels to the 
commencement of the Acts with too little realization of the tremendous 
eulf that has been bridged and consequently have failed to understand 
the extent to which the coming Event casts its shadow on the Evangel- 


ists’ record. 
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But, it may be argued, this .was not the first appearance of the | 
Spirit in human affairs. Long before Pentecost, He had inspired the 
prophets and psalmists of Israel. References to the Spirit of the Lord 
in the Old Testament are numerous, and, indeed, even if such refer- 
ences had been absent, we should have been compelled to conclude that 
He was active in the life of the Chosen People. How then is it pos- 
sible to assert that His Coming at Pentecost marks so revolutionary a 
change? Kae oe ; n 

May I suggest that at least a hint as to the solution of the prob- 
lem is supplied by the fact that, whereas in the past the Holy Spirit . 
had visited individuals, on this occasion He came upon the whole com- 
pany of those whe were to form the nucleus of the Universal Church? 
Nor is this all. It was by His coming that the Church was created. 
As. He had presided over the creation of the world and as it was by 
Him that the Son of God was conceived in the womb of the Virgin, 
so now, it i$ through His agency that the Mystical Body of Christ is 
born. Further, when He created the Church, it became His permanent 
abode. Henceforth’God would live among men-as He had lived in 
the days of His Flesh, but in a manner which would universalise His 
Presence in time and in space. The New Israel that was brought into. 
existence was to be nothing less than the sacramental veil within which 
‘ He abides. It would speak with His authority, whether to bless or to 
condemn. To it would belong the privilege of leading men into all - 
truth. In its own experience it would recapitulate the Story of the 

Gospel. Oh its altars the Sacrifice of Calvary would be renewed. | 
- Through the power given to its priests they would be able not only to ~ 
absolve sinners but to minister to them the Bread of Life, the real 
Flesh and Blood of their Incarnate Lord. Surely this marked the 
great turning-point in history, the fulfilment of that New’ Covenant. 

to which. all the centuries of Hebrew faith had looked forward—a Cov- 

enant according to which it would be no’longer necessary to ascend 
‘into the heavens or to go down into the depths to find God, but His 
Word would be written upon the very hearts of His children! 


If, with this in mipd, we now turn back to the Gospels, we find 
our former conclusions strengthened. They endorse fully this concep- 
tion of the Church, and its connection with the Gift of the Holy Spirit. 
In our Lord’s references to His Kingdom, in His explicit prophecy 
concerning the invincibility of His Church, in the care He bestowed on 
those who were to‘constitute its human foundations, we see how full 
His mind was of that corporate life which the Holy Spirit would create 
and how incessantly He strove to stretch the minds of His hearers 
to the-dimensions of His divine visian. There is one passage, how- ~ 
ever; which goes beyond this in the explicitness with which it links 
jtogether the coming pentecostal Gift and the sacerdotal office. It 
occurs in the conclusion of St. John’s Gospel: ‘Peace be to-you. As 
the Father hath sent Me, I also send you,” the Risen Christ is reported 
as saying. When He had said this, we réad: “He breathed on them; 
and He said to.them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, Whose sins you 


shall forgive, they are forgiven them 3 and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are rétained’.” ‘ 
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By means of the Power thus bestowed upon them the Apostles are 
equipped for priestly functions. It is neither as individuals that the 
recipients of the Gift are honoured, nor is it intended that they shall 
dispense spiritual privileges by Its means to tnattached individuals. 
The Gift of the Holy Spirit is inseparable from the institution of the 
Church. It is in the Church and through the Church, that the Spirit 
functions. It is by Him that it is constituted a’Church. 

This backward glance from the standpoint of: Pentecost enables 
us to see how consistently the course was shaped from the beginning. 
The type of Christianity which regards the Story of the Gospels as 
complete in itself and all-sufficient is shown to be inconsistent with the 
Gospels themselves. These are confessedly but introductions to the 
Story the beginnings of which St. Luke tells in the Acts. » Without 
Pentecost and the founding of the Church, they lack the climax toward 
which the narrative is directed. This climax alone explains the 
peculiar nature of the training undergone by the Twelve. In short, 
the Acts of the Apostles is not a mere postscript to the Gospels, nor is 


‘it a supplement concerning the movement initiated by Jesus. On the 


contrary, if is in the Acts that we see the point of the whole Story. 
Ftom the standpoint of institutional Christianity, the study out- 
lined in the foregoing emphasizes the fact that it is in the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit that the power of ‘the Church and the richness of 
its resources consist. It is He Who is the soul of the Church, which 
ig the witness to His Presence. And it is of special importance that 
this should be remembered at the present time. The rampant material- 
ism of our age and*the mechanical character of our civilization call as 
never before for a manifestation of spiritual life. The only adequate 
answer to a generation which has gone far towards entirely forgetting 
God is such a witness to His actual Presence among us as may be 
calculated to startle and convince even the most sceptical. . 


. STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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DEAN GRANT, D.D. THE SOGGARTH AROON. 


John Grant, born in Kilkenny on 7th August, 1816, began life as 
heir to many worldly advantages. His father was a prominent solici- 
tor, his mother one of the Catholic Ormonds, and it was expected that 


the son would devote himself to the Law and. carry on the legal 


business which the father left ready-made for him. Other stars were 
_ shining, towever, and with his mother’s blessing he*entered St. Kieran’s 
College to study for.the priesthood. It was there that Dr. Ullathorne's 
impassioned appeal for workers in the neglected Australian Mission 
field reached him; he joined up, leaving Ireland before he had re- 
ceived orders. He was nineteen when he arrived in Sydney by “The 
Francis Spaight,” on which Dr. Ullathorne was returning after his 
very successful recruiting tour. In the party were Fathers Geoghegan, 
- Butler, and Marum, the three students—himself, Magennis and Dun- 
phy—and thé first nuns to come to Australia, the Sisters of Charity, 
whose names supplied by Dean Kenny were Mrs. Cahill, Mrs. O’Brien, 
Mrs. Callan, Mrs. DeLacey and Miss Williams. The students went 
into St. Mary’s Seminary to complete their studies under Father Charles 
Lovat, lately appointed President, and when that .great and good man 
went forth to missionary work in the Southern districts of New South 
. Wales and the North-east of Victoria, Dr. Ullathorne became their 
instructor. On Sunday, 18th October, 1840, they were raised to the 
Subdeaconate and the Deaconate, and with them was John Kenny, the 
young Scotsman whom Dr. Polding had brought out with him in 
1835, and who was afterwards the Historian of the early period. At 
St. Mary’s they lent a hand in teaching the junior classes, and also did 
what duties they could as Deacons in the city church, and at Windsor 
and Campbelltown, Patrick Magennis spending some time at Port 


Phillip. The Priesthood was conferred in 1843, and ordained with - 
the four just mentioned were three others whom Dr. Pdlding had 


brought out with him on his return from his first trip to Europe. They 
were James Hanly, who was sent to Moreton Bay, William J. Dunne 
to Tasmania, and Patrick Hallinan for many years the pastor of 
Windsor; he was the first resident priest at Manly and one of the 
most respected in the Archdiocese. He died in 1903 at a Home for 
Aged Priests at Ryde, which was called St. Charles’ Villa. 


_ John Grant’s first appointment after his ordination was the chap- 
laincy of Darlinghurst Gaol. He was of a singularly friendly dis- 
position, the gentle smile and the kindly face made him welcome every- 
where his work brought him, and it is told that the prisoners felt his 
loss keenly when after a few months he was sent to take charge of the 
then important parish of Appin. One of the oldest settlements in 
Australia, there are records of land grants at Appin as far back as 
1811, four years before Macquarie saw the fertile Bathurst Plains. 
Hamilton Hume, the explorer, lived thereabouts as a young man, and 
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acquired or perfected that extraordinary bushcraft which made him 
‘the most skilful of all the explorers. Hume used neither compass nor 
quadrant, but went straight to his objective with an instinct as unerring 
as that of a homing pigeon. The early settlers round Appin prospered 
on their snug little holdings, but becoming overcrowded they, too, set 
out on the tracks of Hume and Sturt down the River’, and became the 
original land occupiers ‘about Gundagai, in the Riverina, and the North 
of Victoria. The township of Appin stands to-day very much as it 
stood when Father Grant was its pastor. The old church of St. Bede’s 
_begun by Father Therry in 1837 and finished by Father Sumner in 
1841 is still there. With its thick walls, its high-pitched roof and its 
steep sanctuary steps, it is one of the very few churches in Australia 
which have seen one hundred years without change or alteration. Hard- 
by is the cemetery with weather-browned stones holding in fee the 
names of Old Timers who listened to the words of young Father Grant’ 
and before him to those of Therry, Polding, Goold, and Sumner, the 
first priest ordained in Australia. “Under the shadow of its gray walls 
sleeps his ship-mate, Patrick Magennis, after twenty-five years of mis- 
sionary work, the last of it done at Appin. 
When John Grant took over in 1843 he had as his nearest neigh- 
bour—roughly a dozen miles away—Dean Goold, of Campbelltown. 
On the other side, going South over the hilly country which is now 
divided into the parishes of Picton, Mittagong and Moss Vale, he 
linked up with Father Michael Brennan, that year appointed to suc- 
ceed Father Michael McGrath at Goulburn, who had two years before 
replaced Father John Fitzpatrick. Queanbeyan at the same time (to- 
wards the end of 1843: was given to Father Michael Kavanagh, with 
Father John Kenny, recently ordained, as his assistant. There was 
no presbytery at Appin in 1843, and until he built one two years later 
‘John Grant lived, as his predecessor Sumner had done, at Campbell- 
town with Dean Goold, and there can be little doubt that the close 
association with this great missionary had much’to do in developing 
those qualities in the character of John Grant, which made him later 
«the great figure he surely was. Though Dean Goold came immediately 
after Father Therry, his worth was not dwarfed by the pioneer in the 
old historic parish, and McGuanne, its historian, says that a whole 
volume would be necessary to tell of all the activities of Father Goold 
in Campbelltown. Dr. Polding used him to,preach missions in many 
a district where the Faith was backward, and everywhere he went a 
marked and lasting improvement resulted. Nobody, with the excep- 
tion of the Archbishop himself, exercised a greater influence on the 
time and place than he. In the building sphere he finished Father 
Therry’s church of St. John’s, which was of such ambitious propor- 
tions that to-day, after the lapse of more than a century, it is a two- 
storey structure used by the Sisters of The Good Samaritan in con- 
nection with their school, and looks good for another hundred years 
at least. Father Goold also began a church dedicated to St. Paulinus 
_at Burragorang, and provided schools: at Campbelltown and Appin. 
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Berrima, another placé which, like Appin, did not progress, was part | 
of the parish which Father Grant took over in 1843. It came into 
being when Major Mitchell surveyed a new road to escape the many 
twists and precipices of the earlier one over the ranges. A bridge was’ 
built across the river by the famous Lennox, and Mitchell was moved 
to regard this as a miracle and a blessing from Heaven, after the 
creeks and lagdons he had waded through when he was returning half- 
starved and knocked up from the discovery of Australia Felix. The 
name Berrima, which means “Toward the South,” was music in Mit- 
chell‘s ears, as indeed were all aboriginal terms, and he retained it for 
the township which was already coming into existence when he marked 
the track. * As early as the time.of Governor Bourke, a gaol was begun 
at Berrima which has figured through the years since then as a “Hell 
on earth,” a compound for the worst offenders, a model prison, an in- 
ternment camp. The Court of Justice and ‘its offices were removed 
there from Bong Bong, and the new centre went ahead, its importance 
pivoting on the gaol. The road gangs were housed there in the be- 
ginning, mutinous convicts were flogged and evil-doers, such as the 
bushrangers, paid the big price-at the Old Berrima Gaol. Rolf 
Boidrewood made it the detention place for his hero, Starlight, and 
his associates in, “Robbery Under Arms,” and for many years the old: 
hotel or inn to which they made their escape after scaling the rough 
stone walls could be seen in the neighbourhood little changed inside 
or out. Boldrewood was a Police Magistrate when he wrote this, his 
best story; he had original documents and records to guide him, and 
this is largely why the yarn runs so realistically. When it was coming 
out as a serial in the columns of the old “Sydney Mail,” Boldrewood 
was besieged by letters from all sides praying him not to let the police 
“set” Starlight. Something similar is told of Charles Dickens and 
Little Nell. re 
When Dean Goold set about finding a place’ where he might say 
Mass at Berrima in 1840, Charles Throsby, the son of the man who, 
with Hamilton, Hume and Meehan, opened up the country as far as 
Goulburn, made him ‘a present of two of the huts which had housed 
the chain gangs. “What a contrast,” writes Hibernicps, in the 
“Chronicle” (Oct. 19, 1840), “such liberality on the part of a protestant 
gentleman forms with that of the fanatical Police Magistrate of Dun- 
gog who dismissed two .catholic constables (in the time of Father 
Mahony, of East Maitland), because they refused at his magisterial 
nod to abandon their religion !” These huts were converted into a 
chapel and so used for a time by Fathers Goold, Sumner and Grant 
ae but to the latter they appeared as a bad makeshift, and some- 
ite eae Sain iit for. io 1846 Archbishon Polding, accom- 
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districts, was formed into a new parish and given to the charge of — 
Father William McGinty, who later on did much of the spadework in. 


Queensland. Father McGinty had arrived in Sydney on March 30th, 
1847, by “The Sea Nymph,” and with him were Father Corish, after- 
wards associated with St. Benedict’s, and Father Coyle (“Sydney 
Chronicle,’ April 3rd, 1847). The first two were gazetted as Dr. 
Polding’s nominees, subsidised -by Government (H.R.A. Vol. xxv), 


Coyle they picked up on the way. He had been in South Australia , 


for a time, and on coming here was appointed assistant to Father 
Brennan at Parramatta, where he gave temperance lectures every week 
and faded out of the records early. Father McGinty remained in 
Berrima for about five years, during only one of which, however, he 
had John Grant as neighbour, for the latter was transferred to Windsor 
about the time Dr. Goold went as Bishop to Melbourne in 1848. It 
is interesting that these two men, so similar in many ways,.who left 
behind them the record of great achievements in other spheres, should 


have begun their careers side by side in parishes that have dropped into . 


the backwash. Both of them were concerned in building churches 
which were many years before their time—Grant’s Ss. Michael and 
John’s at Bathurst, and McGinty’s St. Mary’s at Ipswich, Grant’s be- 


' ing the more ambitious. Both of them worked a big district as well, 


McGinty having the wider orbit. Neither of them made old bones, 
as the saying goes—Grant died at 48 and McGinty in the early ’fifties, 


and for each the call was short. Both of them gave early signs of. 


the stuff they were made of. McGinty in a few months had Dr. Pold- 
ing down to bless the foundations of the new church at Berrima which 
had been waited for so long, Grant had his schools flourishing under 


“capable teachers. He had built ore at Berrima, and this Father 


McGinty made his special care, teaching for a, time the classes himi- 
self. McGinty was:an unusual combination of the man of action and 
the-student. He travelled from settler’s home to settler’s home through 
the Mittagong ranges as far as Marulan, and at the same time kept 
himself polished up in all departments of learning, especially the classics 
6f which he was a master. Dean Richard Walsh, removed about that 
time from’ Geelong to Goulburn, used to get him to inspect the schools 
of his district, which meant a trip of a hundred miles on horseback 
which McGinty undertook cheerfully. That there Was an inspection of 
schools at all.in those far-off days is a tribute to the thoroughness and 
the earnestness of the early priests in the matter of education. Fr. 
McGinty did the thing in a business-like way, but his successor at Ber- 


rima——one removed—was not so impartial. “Dear old Father Con” 


Twomey, as he was afterwards known from Deniliquin to the Upper 
Murray and at Tumut, was then a big, raw-boned young Irishman 
whose heart came through the skin and betrayed him into’giving every 
child a first prize. Yet one way or another the good work went on. 


_ Berrima and Appin continued as centres for another sixty years or 


so. To-day the former, with Father McGinty’s old church still. in use, 
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is attached to Moss Vale under Father C. Lynch. Father Jack Sheri- 
dan was its last resident pastor; while Appin, after a roundabout 
story, is now attended by Father Arthur McHugh, the successor 1n the 


historic district ‘of Campbelltown of such as Fathers Therry, Goold, © 


Roche, Dean Lynch, and so forth. The last priest to live in Appin was 
Father Patrick’ Baugh, who afterwards, with the title of Monsignor, 


was the P.P. of Haberfield. In August, 1852, Father McGinty ex- , 


changed places with Father Robert Simon Downing, of Ipswich; who 
had been in Melbourne during the years 1849-50, when he took over in 
Queensland from Father Eugene Luckie. During his brief stay in 
the North, Father Downing, who was an Augustinian, busied himself 
in collecting funds for St. Mary’s Church with the building of which 
the name of Fr. McGinty is so closely associated. He was very glad 


to come to Sydney, “where everything is so well organised,” as he- 


expressed it at a public meeting at St. Mary’s when Father McEncroe 
introduced him as a new atrival. After two years at Berrima, during 
which he built a weatherboard church at Sutton Forest, Father Downing 
took charge at Balmain, taking over from, Father Con Twomey, lately 
arrived, who had succeeded Father Maher and, strange to say, suc- 


ceeded him again at Albury in 1857. Father Downing built a presby- — 


‘tery and a school at Balmain, which last was under the care of Mr. 
Lovat, the brother of Dean Lovat, then of Liverpool. Father Down- 
ing went back to’ Victoria in 1856, giving up Balmain to Father Therry. 
This was the old hero’s last charge, and there he died some eight 
years later. On the Melbourne Mission once more, Father Downing 
was sent to Portland, where he built the church, replacing an earlier 
one run up by Father John Kavanagh, the reckless brother of Father 
Michael, the pioneet of the Monaro. Father Downing ended his days 
in Ireland as pastor of one of the principal churches in Cork. That 
was in 1867, and a Requiem Mass was said for him at Balmain by the 
well-known Father George Dillon, and the Freeman report says that 
another was offered at Geelong, where his brother was in charge. The 
priest referred to was Archdeacon M. Downing, O.S.A. While Father 
Downing was very glad to go to Berrima, Father McGinty was very 
sorry to leave it. His last address to his faithful people’ wa'’s a tearful 
effort, and he found it impossible to reply to. the nice things they were 
thinking and saying about him. When he took his leave, .practically 
the whole of his congregation and a number who did not belong to it 
saw him down the road and at the parting knelt for his blessing. The 
love for his old parish did not keep him from getting quickly into his 
stride in the new one. It was towards the end of August when he left 
Berrima, and on 30th December, 1852, the Warwick correspondent of 
the “Freeman’s Journal” sent this to his paper: “Our worthy pastor, 
Rev. William McGinty, lately appointed by His Grace to the Catholic 
Mission of Ipswich, Maryland, -The Darling Downs, and part of New 
England, has been engaged going through his parish, and during the 


_last few weeks has visited all the townships and many. of the stations ~ 
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in his district. On the second Sunday of Advent he offered Mass at 
Warwick, when the congregation was the largest ever seen here. He 
“commenced to take up funds for the erection of a church, stating that 
if we gave generously we would get a priest of our own, instead of 


- having to wait for one from Ipswich, who has to attend Tenterfield 


as well. Father McGinty threw himself with vigour into the building 
of St. Mary’s at Ipswich, and had it ready for the opening in-1859, 
two years before Grant had SS. Michael and John’s completed, Be- 
sides that, his missionary wanderings can be traced through every dio- ° 
cese of Queensland and in Northern New South Wales. Dr. Polding 
would have been glad to have retained his services when Brisbane was 
made a separate Sée, and this wag revealed by Dr. O’Quinn to a depu- 
tation who prayed him to keep Dean Rigney in Queensfand—an impres- 
sion having got abroad that Rigney was being sent away (Freeman, 
1861). The Bishop explained that Dr. Polding had expressed a wish 
that both Dean Rigney and Father McGinty should return to Sydney, 
leaving, however, the decision to themselves. Dean Rigney came back 
and was appointed to Camden, but McGinty stayed where he was. Per- 
haps he regretted it, for he fell out with the new bishop principally over 


his elaborate church of St. Mary’s. Even so, he did not return to the 


old Archbishop as nearly all the early men did when new diocesses 
were formed, but spent the last years of his life in retirement at Bowen, 
where he died in 1871. 


John Grant carried on at, Windsor in his usual kindly, zealous way 


till the beginning of 1851 when he went with Abbot Gregory on a 


health trip, sailing on “The Blackwell” on March 20th. He thought 
to get away quietly, but his friends at Windsor—and he made numbers 
of them everywhere he went—got together a hurried testimonial and 
sent one of their number riding through the night to catch “The Black- 
weil” before she sailed and present to their pastor on board a useful 
hundred pounds. It was on this tour that the Holy Father Pius IX 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Father Grant. The 
Pope, it would seem, was taken by that something about him which 
charmed everyone, and embracing him remarked affectionately that he 
had been “a foreign missionary” himself. Returning after two years’ 
absence, Dr. Grant was sent to Bathurst where his great work was 
done. 

It is safe to say that nobody returning after two years’ absence 
frum Australia or anywhere else, has seen the violent changes which 
met John Grant on his return in the beginning of 1853. When he left 
in that March of ’51 the country, not yet recovered from the depression 


“of the early forties, was being hit again by a widespread drought 


which appeared to be something in the nature of a death blow, and 
numbers of settlers were departing not only from their holdings but 
from the continent. An exodus set in to California, where someong 
had found gold while repairing a windmill, and nearly 2,000 left Syd 
ney in 1849 to try their luck at the American Diggings, They got a 


\ 
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rough deal these Sydney-side Forty-niners, and probably most of them _ 
deserved what came to them. Comprising the disgruntled,’ the loafer, 
the adventurer, with many an escaped convict amongst them, they were 
no credit to their country, and to be a “Sydney Cove” was the most 
- awkward thing in the world when there was trouble. Should a parcel 
of ‘gold disappear or, indeed, should any crime be reported, “The Vigi- 
lance Committee of San Francisco,” a self-appointed court of Justice. 
and a rough one, if it could find a “Sydney Cove” in the vicinity, looked » 
no further but held the funeral service at the nearest tree. The San 
Francisco “Herald” (1851) has this among many obituary notices of 
fortune-hunters from this side of the world: “About two o’clock p.m. 
the Vigilance Committee emerged from its room to the number of 
two or three hundred, marching two abreast, arm in arm, to Market . 
Street, where a derrick had been prepared with everything ready for 
the execution. The noose was quickly adjusted and the culprit was 
hauled into the air with a jerk.” They do not appear to have collected. 
much besides the odium, these old Forty-niners, before they began to 
trickle back to the safer country, hut one of them, Edward Hammond 
Hargraves, noticed among other things a remarkable similarity in the 
geological formations of gold-bearing California and: places he had - 
seen in New South Wales, and so he worked it out that if it méant the 
metal in Happy Valley or Roaring Camp, then why not at Bathurst. 
Hargraves, though, English by birth, came herein 1832, and with the 
exception of some months of. 1833, when he went to Torres Strait 
looking for tortoise-shell on a boat called—of all names—“The Clem- 
entine,” he had spent his years in Australia and knew it well. On his 
return from: California he went to Bathurst and, after spending some 
three months inspecting the district at various points, and covering 
three hundted miles doing it, pronounced from “The Big Hill” to a 
considerable distance below Wellington one vast goldfield.”” The pre- 
cise spot where he struck the first specimens on February 12, 1851, 
was’ at Summer Hill Creek and Lewis Ponds, between Bathurst and 
Orange, and because of its richness the locality was called Ophir. It 
was not by any means the first discovery of gold in Australia. There 
had been rumours of finds for many years, but the Government, fear- 
ing the general upset that would follow, suppressed all information. 
Convicts working on the roads out Bathurst way had picked it up 
twenty years before, but were forced by threats of the lash to be sjlent . 
about it. Free settlers, too, had found traces of it, but they were also 
bound over to secrecy. Then there were the mysterious individuals who 
would disappear into the bush alone, and after a hurried trip to a 
jeweller in Sydney would return with enough wealth to go on a spree. 
Prominent among these was the old shepherd, McGregor, who was 
getting it somewhere out Wellington way, but though he was carefully 
watched no one was ever able to find his plant. The Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
a noted geologist who was C. of E. Clergyman at Campbelltown when 
Father Grant was at Appin, had made positive assertions of the exist- 
‘ \ 
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ence of gold in the early ‘forties. In 1839 Count Strzelecki, the man 
who put the name Kosciusko on Australia’s highest peak, or to be ped- 
antic on its second highest peak, reported to Governor Gipps that he 
- had found gold in’ the Vale of, Clydd (Hartley), and he, too, was asked 
to say no more about it. Still, Gipps’ report to the Home Office of that 
time contains the first official mention of the existence of the metal in 
_ Australia. When Hargraves announced his discovery most people were 
slow to believe it was anything worth while. Many saw the “catch” 
unmistakably and averred that the samples shown in Sydney had 
come from California, and were being used by:the wide-awake people 
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_. -of Bathurst to boom their district, which at the time was in need of a 
boost. All the newspapers were cautious, and even when the truth 
__was established were unenthusiastic, fearing the discovery would cause 
-_+an economic unbalance.’ Landholders agitated to make the digging for 
_ gold illegal so as to prevent the stampede of shepherds and station 
__. hands to the mines. The Government withheld its proclamation ‘for 
three months, but was unable to do so any longer, for reports of finds 
__ and more finds, some of them astounding, were reaching Sydney every 
day, On May 22nd, 1851, the Government order was posted up, but 
- it was couched in guarded terms so that if the ore petered out, as so 
__ many were sure it would, authority would not be embarrassed. Even 
' . before this date the rush had set in, and a mad wild rush it was. The 
- rough road across the Mountains, where traffic had been light enough 


heretofore, became alive with wayfarers—some on horse-back, some in 
drays, some on foot carrying their belongings swaglike, others pushing 
them along in barrows. Every means of conveyance was brought 
into service, honestly or otherwise. Carriages were stolen by night 
from the premises of their owners, saddle-horses were taken in broad 
daylight from tether-posts -outside offices in the city. One observer 
counted, as he drove along, 163 drays and 1,117 people on the road 
between Sydney and Lapstone Hill—‘“high and low, rich and poor, all 

* flocking thither and forming a motley crew. The shepherd jostles 
his former lord. Jack is as good as his master. If the mania con- 
-tinues land will be left uncultivated, flocks and cattle wnattended, and 
next season there will be famine and misery, with their concomitant , 
violence and rapine.” ‘Every town in the country was deserted of its 
menfolk. Goulburn and Maitland were offering rewards to anyone who 
should find gold in their neighbourhoods’ and so shalt the runaway. 
Parramatta was depopulated, and the men to be seen in the city streets 
were mainly those who were unable to get away. 

Sydney business people helped along the excitement with their 
crazy advertising. Ina night, shop fronts had changed altogether and 
the usual articles of sale were bundled out and in their stead, as if by 
magic, there appeared in every window and door-way blue and red 
shirts, Californian: hats, leather belts, mining boots, picks and axes, 
Virginian gold-washing cradles hardly ever seen in the country be- 
fore, single-barrelled guns, pistols and blunderbusses of every descrip- 
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tion till human nature could stand no more of it. The advertisements 
in the papers were not less provocative. Here are some examples : 
“The great Goliath.of Australian Diggings, the magnificent specimen 
of virgin, gold just arrived from Ophir Mines, weighing above 4 Ibs. 
Troy, will be on view in the window of Messrs. Brush and Macdonnell, 
Jewellers, George Street, prior to its departure for London for The 
Great Exhibition of All Nations,” “Waterproof tents for the Diggings,” 
“Spring carts for El Dorado.” “Nobody who values his health should 
proceed to the Diggings without a supply of Lever and Co.’s celebrated 
Ophir Cordial.” Traipsing side by,side with the diggers were the 
long+headed ones who realised that delving for gold was not the only 
way of putting it in the pocket. Stores would be necessary and sup- 
plies hard to get. Flour, bread, meat, potatoes, etc., would bring high 
prices and those who could provide’ them at the mines would get a 
share of the wealth the multitude were seeking. Other avenues opened 
up. Two respectable doctors from Parramatta took the road with a 
locomotive hospital consisting of a number of tents and twenty-five 
stretchers, and, be it whispered, “fifty coffins filled with flour,” but 
nothing more serious than a cough occurred at Ophirsduring the first 
few months of its existence; also there was an absence of lawlessness 
till the shanties came. The greatest evil was the inequality of the 
luck which came to the adventurers. Some were striking fortunes be- 
fore breakfast, some were making good money—five to ten pounds or 
so a week—while others never saw the colour. Then the drought 
broke and swamped the diggings and played havoc everywhere. The 
hopes of the medicoes with their fifty coffins rose high, for dysentry 
and other sickness set in, but they had the effect only of making the 
unsuccessful miners give up and return in a bedraggled procession to 
their former ways of making a living. But the hopes of the Get-rich- 
quick die slowly, and they had hardly settled into the old life when the 
world was startled by reports which were coming from the golden 
river, The Turon, the banks of which were known to be auriferous 
shortly after the discoveries at Summer Hill and Lewis Ponds. Some- 
one had discovered a whole hundred weight of gold in one lump, and 
the country went on the march again. The Bathurst Free Press had 
this to say: “Everybody has a hundred times seen a cwt. of flour; a 
cwt. of sugar or potatoes is an everyday fact, but a ewt. of gold is 
a phase scarcely known in the English language. It is beyond the 
range of our ordinary ideas, a sort of physical incomprehensibility, but 
that it is a material existence our own eyes bore witness on Monday 
last.” The find was made on a gentle slope of a sheep walk, and 
many a hard-up shepherd had sat upon it while watching his flock, and 
many a traveller who “could have done with a bit of it” passed by not 
guessing what it was. A blackfellow in the employ of Dr. Kerr, a 
landowner, knocked a bit off the block and laid bare the treasure, which 
when cleaned up weighed 160 Ibs. troy of gold and 1 cwt. of quartz. 
Later on another nugget of 30 Ibs. 6 ozs. called the “Brennan” was 
found not more than 24 yards away. On the same spot a Scotsman 
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named Henderson, and Hannigan, an Irishman, unearthed lumps of 


150 and 71 ozs., the larger of these being called “The King of the 
Waterworn” and passed through ‘the hands of every digger on the field, 
being dfferent from anything yet discovered.. Immediately a rush set 
in for The Turon and Sofala, and it was estimated that 15,000 men 
were at one time on the site. All the statements about the numbers 
on the early goldfields are guesswork. The population was a floating 
one, the sensible ones remaining while they were doing tolerably well, 
the majority racing about from one locality to another as rumour spun 
fairy tales of fortunes waiting to be picked up.’ It is also impossible 
to say at how many places besides Ophir and The Turon gold was dis- 
covered in those days. The tales that came from the Golden River 
sent men prospecting up every creek and gully in the country. Oaks 
from Crookwell found it in the Abercrombies, and Grosvenor from 
Gunning also got it on the Fish River, as one of the many head streams 
of the Lachlan is called in that locality. Then there came, not perhaps 
just in this sequence but all within a brief period, Braidwood, Araluen, 


“Major’s Creek, Adelong, Beechworth, The Woolshed, and the richest 


and most permanent of thém all, Ballarat and Bendigo. 


The difference the gold made to Australia was enormous; her 


_ income was increased by a million pounds a month, while the influx of 


population by immigration reached the seven figures in a few years; 
but the confusion was bewildering. Whole communities had abandoned 
their usual abodes and their normal ways of life, and set off for the 
Diggings. “ All the newspapers of the time were reporting items like 
this: “Eight out of twelve turnkeys at the Melbourne Gaol are off 
to the mines, and, 49 out of 55 policemen have resignéd.’’’‘“The’ Police 
Force after January 1st will consist of the Chief Constable, 1 Inspec- 
tor, 2 Sergeants, and 6 Men.” “Vandemonian,” in the “Freeman,” 

writes: ‘To give you some dea of the increase i population, I may — 
inform you that 4,000 people have arrived here (Mt. Alexander, Vic- 
toria) within the last four days. The place is unsafe to live in, there 
is such an influx of bad characters. Hobson’s Bay contains sixty square- 
rigged ships and others are arriving daily. Adelaide is ruined, all the 
people having left. The successful diggers have returned there for 
their families, and many are leaving their properties to the mercy of 
chance. Van Dieman’s Land is similarly situated. 1,000 people from 


_ that colony are coming up the river to-day. The harvest, am happy 


to say, has been pretty well got in there, but at Adelaide there are thou- 
sands of acres of wheat left standing.” The sheepmen and landholders 
generally were in a desperate plight. After getting nowhere. with 


‘ their petition praying Governor Fitzroy to ban all mining and to pro- 


claim Martial Law, they went so far as to raise the wages of theit 
shepherds and other station hands by £5 a year, bringing them up from 
£20 to £25 per annum; but what was a fiver to induce a man to stay 
at home when his erstwhile companions were lighting their pipes with 
them on the diggings. This alteration of the value of money in the 
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minds of the people was one of the most dangerous changes brought 
about by the discovery of gold. Those who struck it rich thought they 
would never see a poor day again, and extravagance ran away with 

them. All manner of tales have been told by Old Timers, and if details 

are sometimes astray the general facts are right. It is beyond question 

that some of the diggers in bursts of flashness did light their pipes with : 
pound notes, and play skittles with bottles of champagne as nine pins. 
It was reported at the time, and repeated over and over again in news- © 
paper pars., that Cameron, of The Woolshed, rode into Beechworth 
on his horse,’ Castor, shod with golden shoes each weighing 7 ozs. 4 
dwts. Henniker Heaton mentions this, but some of the knowing ones 
of, the time used to tell with a wise glint in the eye that the horse was ~ 
shod with a set of bright brass circus shoes.. Cameron was a store- 
keeper then returned to Parliament, and was mad enough to do any- 
thing; but one incident more or less is not required to put the stamp 
on the general waste of money and material among the miners. They 
recalled it in sorrow and recounted it in Old Men’s Homes and Poor- 
houses throughout the world, for so many of them who let the glit- 

tering grains run through their fingers like sand died in poverty. Cam- 
eron was hard-up at the end. ~ - 

It is not so easy now to trace the part the priests played at the 
outset in ministering to the spiritual needs of these wandering, excited 
fortune-hunters, because the temporary nature of most of the finds and 

‘the daily discovery of new ones kept everything inva constant state of 
change. It is definitely recorded, however, that Father Michael Mc- 
Grath, of Carcoar, paid a visit to Ophir early in 1851, and it would 
seem that he was first to say Mass on an Australian gold-field. It is 
also likely that in the same year Father Jerome Keating; of Bathurst,. 
visited what was.afterwards known as Sofala on The Turon. In Octo- 
ber Archbishop Polding went along with Father D. V. M. O’Connell, 
O.S.B., the first native-born. priest, to make arrangements for the regu- 
lar celebration of Mass on the fields. The “Bathurst Free Press” 
(Oct. 2nd, 1851) reports: ‘Archbishop Polding arrived at Bathurst 
on Friday last and officiated at the Roman Catholic Church on Sunday. 
He started thence to The Turon on Tuesday, we understand, on a visit 
of inspection preparatory to the establishment of Religious Worship 
at the Diggings. It is reported that His Grace has obtained the grant 
of a piece of land for the site for a sacred.edifice, and that the Rev. 
Mr. O’Connell, a native of the colony, will be appointed.” The Arch- 
bishop’s visit is also mentioned by Dr. Lang in his “History of New 
South W ales”: “The Sabbath (12th Oct., 1851) I spent at The Turon 
River. Divine service had.been performed for the Roman Catholics by 
Archbishop Polding on an eminence on the opposite side of the river 
from Sofala. Dr. Lang spent a fortnight*at Golden River, and it 
was said by Old Timers that he netted £1.000 for his services. There 
is no record of what Dr. Polding got, but the “Bathurst Free Press” | 
in the issue which chronicled hig arrival on the field, says: “Our wor- 
thy townsman, Mr. Dunsford, called at this office yesterday with a 
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specimen of native workmanship in the shape of an Episcopal Cross . 


‘manufactured from Bathurst gold, which is intended as a present from 


the Catholic Priests and Congregation of the Bathurst District to His 
Grace, Archbishop Polding. The Cross and chain weigh 13 ozs. 8 dwts. 
It is inlaid with colonial rubies, agates, pearls, and embroidered with 
filigree. The whole being the work of a young man, a native of the 
colony.” Something of a wider interest is told by Dr. Polding himself 
in a letter to the Nuns of Stanbrook Convent, as given by Dom Birt :— 
“You heard, of course, of the great honour poor Australia has received 
in having furnished the gold used in the medals issued on the occa- 
sion of the Definition (of the Immaculate Conception, Dec., 1854). 
About. 100 ozs. were sent as a present to the Pope by the miners. Of 
these about 300 medals have. been made, having the Immaculate Con- 
ception on one side and an inscription on the other.. Some of the Car- 
dinals wished and proposed to have a larger medal; but the Pope would 
not consent as in that case other gold than that of Australia would have 
been used. A medal in silver exactly like the one in gold has been 


‘struck, but without the inscription by Cardinal Antonelli, and now the 


mould has been destroyed; so that in future times these medals will be 
deemed great rarities.” ; 


Though it was rumoured at Bathurst that the Archbishop intended 
appointing Father O’Connell as the first resident priest on the gold- 
fields, there is no record of his having done so. The official directory 
for 1852 whch, of course, gave the placings as they were in 1851, puts 
Father Michael McGrath in charge of “Carcoar and Ophir,” and Father 
Jerome Keating in charge of “Bathurst and Sofala.” In the following 
year, ie., 1852, Father Eugene Luckie was pastor of “Turon and 
Ophir,” and held the position till March, 1854, when he was transferred 
to-St. Thomas’, Petersham, or, as it is known to-day, Lewisham. He 


-was followed on the Diggings by one whose deeds appear to be better 


remembered than his name. He came across from Port Macquarie 
and is written “Kums,” “Rennes,” “Kulms,” “Coombes,” but in spite 
of the confusion seems to have been a mighty man. Monsignor Flan- 
agan was informed forty years ago by one who knew him that Father 
Kulm rode a horse one Saturday from Penrith to Sofala, and on the 
next morning went on another 25 miles to say his Sunday Mass at Hill 
End. A writer in the “Freeman” of 1883, recalling old Wellington 
days tells of our hero visiting that centre from Sofala in 1854. He said 
Mass in the Wellington Cave and, because it was March -17th, he 
called the place “St. Patrick’s Cave” ; but the name, like his own, didn’t 
stick. Father Kulm: was appointed the first resident priest at Wan- 


- garatta in 1857, when that district was cut off from Father Kennedy, 


of Beechworth, He was succeeded on the diggings by Father Denis 
McGuinn, who had’ been the first resident priest at Clare in South 
Australia before the Austrian Jesuits took over. Father McGuinn’s 
first appointment in New South Wales was to Appin in 1852, and in 
1856 he followed Kulm at the mines where he remained for three or 


- 
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four years. After that he was at Wellington and there should be in 
the archives of the Wellington Hospital a record of the very flattering 
vote of thanks that at his. departure was accorded Father McGuinn, 
for the work he did in assisting to establish that institution. His next 
place was Forbes, after which he succeeded Father McCarthy at Car- 


coar, and the mantle of Mediator on behalf of the Outlaws of the, 


Weddin Mountains, so capably worn by “Father Tim,” slipped éasily 
over the christian shoulders of Denis McGuinn but that, please God, 
will make another story. When the Diocese of ‘Bathurst was formed, 
Father McGuinn returned to Sydney and spent five years at Berrima. 
He was then, according to “The Southern Argus” (March 28th, 1874) 
appointed ,the first resident priest of Bungendore. After terms at 
Mount Carmel, St. Benedict’s, and Newtown, Old Father McGuinn 
spent his last days with his' brother, Luke McGuinn, who was C.P.S. 


at Dubbo. Twas there he died in 1887, aged 72. Two grand-nephews - 


are priests in the Bathurst Diocese. Besides the above priests who- 


were at that time attending to’ the miners out Bathurst way, Father ~ 


_ Michael Kavanaghe was running up rough slab churches at Araluen 
and Braidwood, while Dean Richard Walsh built a “place of worship,” 
which was a tent, at Major’s Creek. The first priest to take up resi- 
dence on an Australian gold-field was Father Patrigk Dunne, who 
went to Ballarat some months béfore Dr. Bachhaus went-to live at 
Bendigo, and while it is true that Ministers of other denominations 
visited the diggers, it would be hard to prove that Fr. Dunne was not 
‘the very first clergyman to live among them. He was busy building 
his church at Coburg when news of the gold came through. All the 
workmen left him and started for Ballarat, most of the congregation 
did likewise, so the pastor followed with his vestments and his ward- 
robe packed before him on the saddle. He remained there about three 
months during which he erected a church at Brown Hill where the 
Faithful knelt on an earth floor studded with boulders, but a small in- 
convenience like that would not trouble Father Patrick Dunne. He was 
one of the most picturesque of the early priests and touched Australian 
life almost at as many points as Father Therry, whom in many ways 
he resembled. He was of the same build, much of the same tempera- 
ment, loved a fight, and feared no man. He réturnd to Ireland in 1857 
and. was appointed by Bishop Cantwell to the presidency of St. 
Brigid’s Classical Seminary at Tullamore, where he prepared. many 
young men for their ecclesiastcal studies at Carlow and All Hallows, 
prominent among them being John Dunne, who was the first bishop 
of Wilcannia. In 1861 the outbreak of the American Civil War 
Stranded a number of emigrants who had been thrown’ out of their 
homes by the landlords of Westmeath and King’s County. America 
was closed against them, but Father Dunne got in touch with the Agent 
of the Queensland Government and made arrangements to have part’ 
- of their fares paid with the object of settling them there. The priests 
of Ireland were doubtful about the wisdom of the scheme and tried 
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to block it, but Father Dunne, when he managed to get into a pulpit, — 
took his stand with the Epistles and Gospels in one hand and_ the 
Queensland Land Act in the other, and preached the Goodness of 
God and the advantages of Australia to such effect that.he soon had 


enough volunteers to make up a ship-load. He chartered a ship, called 


her the “Erin-go-Bragh,” and with 400 on board started out for the 
New Land. She was the worst ship that ever sailed the seas, and 
how he got his passengers here is one of the major conundrums; she 
had been augur-holed by some ‘miscreants at Liverpool -Docks, and . 
solely by the Grace of God kept afloat.. The next consignment was 
brought out on “The Fiery Cross,” another coffin ship. Returning to 


afreland for a further load, and carrying some passengers homeward to 


help pay expenses, “The Fiery Cross” went alight in mid-ocean. All 
the passengers and most of the crew took to the life-boats, leaving Fr. 
Dunne, the cook, and a couple of sailors to stick to the burning deck. 
These stalwarts were rescued by a passing barque, while those who had 
fled for safety were never heard of again. That immigration effort 


- would have developed into a big thing, but bigotry Taised its head and 


the Government withdrew its support; still the fine Catholics and good 
Australians of the Darling Downs are the result of this venture of 
Father Dunne, backed, of course, by Dr. O’Quinn, just at that time . 
appointed the first Bishop of Brisbane. Father Dunne then'settled in 
Queensland and letters written by him from Sandgate to Archdeacon 


* McEncroe show how actively he was engaged for the welfare of the 


Faith in the North. He made a bold bid to get the Jesuits to Queens- 
land before they came to Melbourne, and had almost succeeded in 
securing the Redemptorists, whose ranks he intended to join, but a 
bad turn in the diocesan finances, which were never robust, decided 
him to abandon both schemes and get out of the place. In 1867 he 
joined up with Dr. Lanigan when the Diocese of Goulburn was taken 
over by that prelate,'and was made Administrator of St. Peter and 
Paul’s. He became the first president of St. Patrick’s College in 
1874, making straight the path for “Little: Father Gallagher,” who 
when he took over the school in the following year was justly regarded 
as the best classical scholar and the very worst accountant in the whole 
of Australia. Father Dunne formed the parish of Gundagai, with 
Cootamundra attached, in 1875. He became Vicar-General of the 
Diocese on the death of Dr. McAlroy in 1880, succeeded Dr Berming- 
ham at Wagga in 1883, and planned and built most of the present St. 
Michael’s Cathedral when Wagga was a village of not more than a 
thousand people. He went as Parish Priest to Albury, replacing there 
Father John Dunne, who was created Bishop of Wilcannia in 1887, 
and the following sentences spoken by Dr. Gallagher on the occasion 
of his own consecration as Co-adjutor Bishop of Goulburn pay a fair 
tribute to the first priest of Ballarat: “If there is any skill in me in 
the administration of a parish, any tact in economising one’s resources, 
or any practical shrewdness in turning to the best advantage the gen- 
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erous offerings of-our faithful people for all the wants of Religion, 
any exactness in having all to render an account of our stewardship at 
stated times (and these are not unimportant secondary qualities of an 
Australian Bishop), I owe it to my first three years in Goulburn, and 
to the strict discipline of him, who is after His Lordship (Dr. Lanigan ) 
the Grand Old Man of this Diocese.’ The present writer saw him 


once—a small, white-haired man with a peevish little mouth and a 


straightforward eye that never blinked in an argument. He was as 


deaf as a post—the deafness was a battle scar. Well out of his reckon- 


ing ona sick call one boisterous winter night, a bigot at whose house he 
called refused him shelter, and’wandering in the cold and rain till day- 
light brought on ear trouble which robbed him completely of. his hear- 
ing. He spent the last years of his life in retirement in a little four- 
roomed cottage he built for himself at St. John’s Orphanage, Thur- 
goona, Albury, and there he died on July 19th, 1900. With a sharp 
tongue and an able pen he fought the Old Church’s battles to the end. 
Requiescat. 


In the beginning of 1853 Abbot Gregory and Dr. Grant returned 
from their trip abroad and brought with them five recruits who. have 
left illustrious names on the records. Father Tim McCarthy, who 
went to Armidale, Father Con Twomey to Balmain, Father Bernard 
Murphy to Carcoar. replacing there Fr. Michael McGrath, Father Ed- 
mund Walsh to Newcastle, and James Phelan, not then ordained but 
who was later. the first priest stationed at Lewisham. Dr. Grant went 
to Bathurst, which was a very different Bathurst from that which Fr. 
Michael O’Reilly poineered thirteen years earlier. Father Farrelly had 
followed Fr. Vincent Bourgeois after the latter’s return to Melbourne; 
Dean Coffey, just back from there, with Fr. McLennan as assistant, 
had also been in charge. These three stayed for a few months only, 
and it was before the discovery of the gold. Father Jerome Keating 
held the reins during the’ roaring.days when The Turon was on every- 
body's lips. By 1853 the wild rushes had subsided in the. West, and 
Ballarat and Bendigo were the beacons to which the immigrant ships 
were steering in their hundreds; still the names of Bathurst and Ophir 
had blazoned Australia round the world, and one of the first things 
John Grant did after taking up residence in The West was to make a 
tour of Sofala and The Turon to see for himself the extraordinary 
things which had been reported in big letters in the newspapers of the 
Old World. He was escorted by Fr. Jerome Keating, who had first- 
hand knowledge of the district, and accompanied by Bernard Murphy, 
the impressionable New Chum, who registered with superlatives the 
wonders that he saw. There was still gold about and prospectors went 
on jooking for it for many years to come, but Bathurst was settling 
down on a steadier and safer course and those who had never been 
tempted away from their ordinary occupations, and those who had 
sought but never found were making money on the good land round 
about raising stock to be sold at high prices in the markets inflated by 
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the mining all over the country. The days of the exploring priests 
were over in that district, and with the arrival of recruits other parishes 
had been formed, so that towards the end of 1853 Archbishop Polding, 
on a visitation to The West, made Dr. Grant Dean of Bathurst, the 
Deanery embracing Hartley with Luke Hand, the brother of the foun- 
_ der of All Hallows in charge, Peel under Jerome Keating, Carcoar, 
which had just been given to the capable care of Bernard Murphy, The 
Turon where Eugene Luckie had taken over, and Mudgee which was 
c made a parish and assigned to Fr. Callagan McCarthy, who went 
- there from Hartley. Father Callagan McCarthy is the Dean McCarthy 
who, when Parish Priest of Concord, ‘was scalded fatally in the train 
smash at Redfern on the morning of Noverhber Ist, 1894. The Dean 
_ was on his way to a meeting of the Consultors of the Archdiocese at 
$ St. Mary’s when the carriage was telescoped, and though almost suffo- 
cated by the escaping steam from the battered engine, calmly made his 
way to St. Vincent’s Hospital and quietly asked if they could make 
room for him. He died at midnight. 


se There, was still much travelling to be done by the Pastor: of 
os Bathurst, who was visiting Orange, Molong, W ellington and Dubbo. 
| In 1856 a priest was sent to Wellington, a -parish which included 
- Bourke and went as far as the Queensland border. This priest was 
Father Patrick White, who had arrived the year before with Fathers 
= + Birch and Dunne. He was a scholarly, eloquent man and .spent many 
: useful years at Braidwood and Queanbeyan, and, furthermore, was 
selected by Archbishop Vaughan to administer the Diocese of Armidale 
‘ from the retirement of Dr. O’Mahoney till the coming of Dr. Torre- 
B giani. Dean White died at his brother’s house in Ireland on a health 
trip in 1881. Relieved of this territory, the parish of Bathurst be- 
came a relatively compact place—compact certainly for those days, and 
Dean Grant was able to devote himself to the task of making it one 
of the best-equipped centres in the whole of Australia. It’ is not 
difficult to assess it as such, for the facts have been collected by the 
late Michael Meagher, by the late Michael Mullins McGirr, who was 
the able teacher of the ‘school in Grant’s own day, and afterwards a 
part-proprietor of “The Freeman’s Journel,” and by Mr.-M. Sheehan, 
of the State Education Department, who. has gone carefully through 
the files of the old journals, and from them as well as from old xlen- 
tities, including ‘Mrs. Looby, the Dean’s last housekeeper, has got to- 
gether all that is to be known about the Bathurst days of John Grant. 
McGirr tells that on taking charge at Bathurst Grant found the 
schools in a deplorable state, especially in regard to discipline. The 
boys were a terror and a danger to the neighbourhood, and the inno- 
cent passer-by was at any time likely to collect the ink-bottle which 
came hurtling through the window, having “just missed” the head of 
‘the teacher. Dean Grant got out from Ireland Mr. George Kevin 
O'Byrne, who had been in charge of an important school in Wicklow 
and was recommended to him by the son of the famous Henry Grattan. 
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O’Byrne spent the first week busy with the whip, and in that brief 
space had the satisfaction of seeing his routine orders—“Eyes right, | 
Eyes left, Eyes ceiling, Eyes floor. Hands up, down, fold. Slates 
show, down. Stand. Sit,” executed with a healthy clock-work pre- 
cision. The Government Inspector sent round at this time gave the 
Bathurst School full marks for discipline, cleanliness, and general pro- 
ficiency. Dr. Grant bore most of the expense of running the school 
from his own means. He was acknowledged in his day as an authority . 
on Educaton, and éven when the fight was bitter Sir Charles Cowper | 
on a visit to Bathurst waited on him to get his views so that they might 

be considered by the Government. The Dean’s scheme was-payment by 

results. The State had a right to demand inspection where its money 

was spent, but it had no right to ask for any but secular results. If, 
the school was up to the mark in the general curriculum, pay it accord- 
ing to its standard. That was twenty years before the famous pastoral 
letter of Archbishop Vaughan. After the death of George Kevin, 
O’Byrne, his brother, Gerald O’Byrne, was appointed to the School 
and continued till given by The State Education a position which he © 
filled with marked ability. He died at Wagga when Monsignor Buck- 
ley was P.P. Besides the schools Dean Grant had many other social 
interests. He ‘got together a notable choir, organised a Catholic 
Young Men’s Society, and formed a library for which he procured 
£350 worth of books from Burns and Oates, Dublin, paying half the 
,cost himself. Such things as choirs, Young People’s clubs, libraries, 
-etc., are the stock-in-trade of every modern parish, but one would 
Jhardly have looked for them in those far-off, boundary-riding days, 
and it is highly to the credit of such as John Grant that they flourished 
eighty odd years ago. It is not easy to say who began them... Dr. Mc- 
Alroy had them at Yass in 1858, the formation of those of Grant’s is 
reported in the “Freeman,” 29th January, 1859. A.C.Y.M. was in ex- 
istence in Melbourne, sponsored by Dr. Bleasdale, in 1859, but who- 
ever should have the honour of being the first mover, it does appear 
that no one worked them more successfully than Dean Grant. 


His great work in Bathurst was the building of St. Michael and 
John’s Cathedral, which was begun when the establishment of Episco- 
pal Sees outside Sydney was just hopeful thinking. From the begin- 
ning, John Grant spoke of the big church he was building as “The ° 
Cathedral,” and in the ways of God it became one two years after his 
‘death. It was the biggest thing yet attempted ineany inland town of 
Australia, and was a courageous venture for a place with a population 
of not more than 3,000 all told. The following, taken from “The 
Ordo,” 1861, is the official note on the church: “The first stone of 
the new church hereinafter to be dedicated to the worship of God under 
the invocation of SS. Michael and John was laid by: His Grace the 
Archbishop with all customary solemnity, on the Feast of St. Andrew, 
30th November, 1857. The church as at present completed consists of 
nave and aisles, 80 feet long in the clear, and 70 feet high. The stone 
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work has been executed by Mr. McEwen from stone obtained at Mt. 


Lambie, a distance of 30 miles from Bathurst, the brick work by 


Messrs. Simmonds and Nixon. The whole of the work was originally 
contracted for by the late lamented Messrs. Kerr and Rae, and the 
woodwork has been efficiently carried out by Mr. Roder, who is now 
conducting the business of the firm. The works have been under the 
- general direction of the Architect, E. Gell, Esq: (father of the Very 
Rey. Father Gell, of Ryde), and who ,we are informed, has himself 
executed a considerable portion of the beautiful carving with which the 
church is adorned. : 


The building, which will be opened .in January, as far as it is com- 
. pleted at the present moment, ‘thas cost £12,000, and it is calculated 

that an additional sum of £4,000 will be required to finish the spire, 
. the chancel, and the internal fittings.” ; 


Everybody, .catholic and non-catholic, was behind the Dean in this 
effort, and every man, women and child seemed to assume something 
of a personal responsibility for its success. They called it “The Pride 
‘of The West,” and as the walls went up higher,and higher looked for- 
ward to. the day when the roof would be “thrown across” the structure. 
The work that John Grant himself put into the venture was immense, 


-. and his methods of getting in the cash highly interesting, for they show 


that there is nothing new under the sun in the way of dealing with the 
old church debt. There was then, as now, the hard word judiciously 


applied for the straightout donation to be placed on the stcne. This, 


brought in £1,000 and emboldened the Archbishop to hope that “some 
day before he died” he might have the pleasure of seeing the under- 
taking completed, To everybody’s surprise the task took only four 
years, but they were years crammed full of every device for getting the 
cash. There was an enyelope collection which supplied £40 per week. 
Then there were bazaars and fetes and concerts, and the fifty-fifty 
arrangements -with the travelling showman—all the old methods—not 
out-moded yet, which have helped to build the churches, convents and 
schools throughout ‘Australia; John Grant had everybody on his side. 
The ladies from other parishes where he had been stationed, like 
Windsor, came along to Bathurst to lend a hand. All denominations 
were in it, and illustrious visitors were honoured at being allowed to 
take part. Judge Roger Therry and W. B. Dalley, up for the holding 
of the Court, needed no urging. Each of these could be merry with 
a pal, so ’tis told, an@ at the Dean’s bazaar they were where the fun 
- was thickest. Dalley did the funny man, and, taking a bell, demanded 
order while in one of his most eloquent speeches he drew the audience's 
attention to an adjoining tent where there was a strange wild animal 
which’ could be seen for the modest sum of one shilling. So strange 
and so wild was the animal that the ladies were not allowed to inspect 
it. In the tent there was a large mirror wherein the beholder saw the 
wild animal. God help us all for what we've done in the good cause! 
The church was opened in April, 1861. ° Floods in the Nepean, which 


. 
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is 


fad no bridge at the time, preventing-Dr. Polding from going to Bath- 
urst, the ceremony was performed. by the Dean himself, with Father 


James Phelan the Celebrant of the Mass and Fathers Bernard Murphy . 


and McGirr, Deacon and Sub-deacon. The preacher was Father O’Far- 
rell, one of the many Franciscans whose names appear amongst those 
of the early priests before the Order was established here, which when 
it did come to pass was brought about by this earnest and eloquent 
member. St. Michael and St. John’s has served as a Cathedral through 
the episcopal years of five bishops—Dr. Matthew Quinn, 1865-1885 ; 
Dr. Joseph Patrick Byrne, 1885-1901; Dr. John Dunne, 1901-1919; 
Dr. Michael ©’Farrell, 1920-1928 ; and Dr. Norton.. Dr. Byrne added 
the Sanctuary in 1897. There have, of course, been many internal re- 
finements, but the spire was not built, and the appearance of the church 
is very much as John Grant left it*more than eighty years ago. 


The Dean was the most respected and the most influential man in 
The West. He was first of all a man of great holiness; he was natur- 
ally, thus, and this exalted by fidelity to his Priesthood rendered his 
life a light shining for all the world to see. . There is no doubt that 


this was the chief characteristic which drew all men to him. He was . 


not a good speaker, but his ‘acts, private and public, were a constant and 
abiding sermon. His instructions were simple; he stressed God’s 
Mercy and his confessional was always busy. Reverenced by every- 
body, he was an honoured guest in the homes of the wealthy, and 


equally welcome and quite as happy in the rough shelters of the poorest - 


of his flock. The children loved him. He called them his “Little 
Flowers,” and was delighted to see them crowding round him at the 
outings which were spelt Pic-Nics in those days and which were wholly 
provided by himself. 

their entertainment, too, in regular parish fixtures. Though dancing 
was looked upon by most of his clerical contemporaries as a trap of 
the devil’s, the Dean countenanced it, and even indulged in a spot of 
match-making, and many a diffident lad “from Clare or any part” well 
on the way to love with Eileen, Kate or Mary, but too shy to put in 
his run, found the ‘field set for him; and in the hard days. that came 
after, often thanked God for a loyal help-mate provided by the kindly 
machinations of the Dean. ‘His hospitality was boundless. Everyone 
worth while looked forward to an invitation to his table, and “I dined 
at the Deanery” was always recounted as one of the highlights of a 
trip out West. To his own immediate flock he kept open house. All 
who came a distance to Sunday Mass, and most assuredly all who came 
fasting, had to have breakfast at the Presbytery. His kitchen on such 
occasions, so ’tis said, was a marvel, and his housekeeper’ must have 
been the wonder of the age. He was interested in everything that 
exercised an uplift in the people’s lives such as Art, Music, Literature, 
etc. He had a fair knowledge of Art, as was shown by the pictures he 
brought back with him in 1853. 


among the elect, and anyone who was wishful to improve himself in 


The grown-ups and the half-grown-ups had - 


In Music and Literature he was also 
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these things found in him a patrom. He was a friend to every struggler 


along the track of the Muses, and every strolling singer and down-and- 
out hurdy-gurdy grinder had only to put the cards on the table and as- 
sistance was on the way. Everybody looked to him for everything. 


- He was not only Parish Priest to his people, heswas their ruler, their 


dictator as well. He was often Judge, Jury, Counsel and -Crown 
Prosecutor in their litigation, and Magistrate Palmer, sitting in his 
Court, would oft-times save himself a deal of trouble by saying: “Be 
off to the Dean and' do as he tells you.” Thus at the prime of man- 
hood and at the peak of. the powers of his Priesthood the West was 
shocked, as perhaps it has not been shocked since, when one morning, 
Saturday, 25th February, 1864, word went round that he was dead. 
The warning he got wa’ short. On the previous Monday he rose at 
his usual early hour and said his Mass. After breakfast he set out for 
Perthville, where he was interested in a site for a school. On the way 
he became ill and, returning, took to his bed. By the Wednesday Drs. 
McDonogh and Machatti diagnosed the case to be diphtheria. In those 
days the mortality rate of this disease was high, and knowing wliat it 
means, John Grant settled his spiritual and his temporal affairs in a 
calm frame of mind, and awaited the call with confidence. They buried 
him in the church he built a few years before, and over his resting place 
is a block of solid black Kilkenny marble, placed there by the members 
‘of that early Catholic Young Men’s Society “as a mark of their grateful 
and affectionate remembrance of their beloved pastor.” The grief oc- 
easioned by his passing has seldom been surpassed, and when three 
years later Dr. Quinn, the first bishop of Bathurst, arranged an anni- 
versary Requiem for the soul of Dean Grant, people assembled from 
Hartley, Sofala, Orange, Dubbo, Peel, Carcoar, Rockley,. Wellington, 
and King’s Plains, to the number of 2,000. His successor was ‘Father 
Michael Corish, who had been for thirteen years the idol of St. Bene- 
dict’s. Father Corish did not thrive in the West, and in four months 
he, too, was laid to rest in St. Michael and St. John’s. Just half way, 
as it were, between the deaths of these two good men—in. May, 1864— 
there died at Balmain the Apostle of Australia, Father Therry, and on 
Tune 29th of the following year, while the clergy assembled at St. 
Benedict’s -were reciting an anniversary office for the soul of Father 
Corish, and Dr. Polding on ‘visitation at Bathurst was mindful of the 
same kindly priestly service there occurred the fire whch swept away 
Australia’s first and most celebrated Church—Old St. Mary’s. 


: JOHN O'BRIEN. 


Che Place of Latin in the Cathnlie Schual 


It is not generally realized, perhaps, how serious the threat to - 


the study of classical Latin in the schools and colleges has become 
at the present time. Hence, it seems opportune to point out the 
danger that even our Catholic schools may perhaps be too,much in- 
fluenced by the present demand for more practical subjects, more tech- 
nical proficiency, and a strictly utilitarian curriculum. In this article 
it is intended to point out the risk of the ancient and venerable tongue 
of the Church being thrust aside from the honourd position which it 
has always-held in Catholic schools and colleges. The danger is even 
mpre pressing, of course, for non-Catholic or secular schools, for their 
ties upon Latin are less strong than ours. But, whatever be the fate 
of classical studies in other schools, one feels that our own colleges 
for boys and girls should always be strongholds of Latin studies, and 

‘that in every Catholic College there should be maintained a flourishing 
Latin class. Furthermore, the demand of pupils or their parents that 
Latin should be “dropped” in favour of some easier subject should not 
be too easily acceded to by authorities in schools or colleges. The 
warning words of Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Educa- 
tion are, for Catholics, the strongest of all arguments, and may be 
quoted here: 

“Hence, in accepting the new, he (the Christian teacher) will not 
hastily abandon the old, which the experience of centuries has found 
.expedient and profitable. This is particularly true in the teaching of 
Latin, which in our days is falling more and more into disuse, because 
of the unreasonable rejection of methods so successfully used by that 
sane humanism whose highest development was reached in the schools 
of the Church.’’! . a 


‘How serious has been: the falling off in Latin in N:S.W- during 
recent years is revealed by the following statistics read by Rev. Father 
N.'Hehir, S.J., at a Meeting of the Classical Association of New South 
. Wales, held last May?. 

LSE SAI SS Sie: eh | ee le 
TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS TAKING LATIN IN THE LEAVING 
CERTIFICATE. 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1944 


Number doing Latin} 1,637 | 1,567 | 1,680 | 1,879 | 1,555 | 1,459 
Percentage of number 


doing English ..| 58% | 48-6% | 45-89% | 44-89 | 38-30/ | 37.g0 

Percentage “of those R oe e % 7 8% 

nad seas rs rae 70°3% | 60-6% | 67-9% | 67-6% | 73-8% 74-7%, > 
Passes in Latin ~..|19% | 9% | 19-89% | go — | 19-3% 


as Christian Education of Youth. 31 December, 1929. A.C.T.S. 
“ ae Statistics quoted in this article thanks are due to Very Rev: Fathee 
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_ liturgies. As Bishop Hedley writes: 
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The significant (and distressing) part of these figures, shows that 
the percentage of Leaving students taking Latin has dropped steadily 
over the last seven years (1937-1943 inclusive) from 58 per cent. to 
33.1 per cent. Similar results were found for Greek also. This rapid 
decline may continue until Latin almost disappears. The problem is ~ 
how to prevent it from slipping further down the scale ?. or 
Before proceeding to study the present position with regard to 
Latin, it may be well here to review briefly the part played by Latin 
in Catholic Education during the centuries. At some time during the 
third century A.p., Latin replaced Greek’ as the liturgical language in 
use at Rome?. As the Roman rite spread throughout Western Europe, 
it insisted upon uniformity of language for the Mass and other litur- 
gical prayers. In this respect, it differed from the Oriental group of 
“Wherever Christianity spread, the first thing to be set up was 
the Altar of the Mass. There the nations were taught to worship. 
What they most needed when they accepted the Faith of the One God 


- was public, common and impressive ritual worship. In these six 


centuries (the fourth to the tenth) the great Roman rite of the Mass 
was planted everywhere from Italy to Britain, from Spain to Scan- 
dinavia.’”4 

As-the majestic organisation of the Roman Empire crumbled 
away and broke up to be succeeded by the semi-barbaric kingdoms of 
western Europe, the Church was able to salvage much of the Roman 
literature and culture. Indeed, it is due to her that the Latin classics 
survived to the extent they did. As the youths of the new nations 
were admitted to the ranks of the clergy, naturally, they would be 
trained on the Latin Grammar—an excellent mental discipline. In the 
schools of Charlemagne and the Universities of the Middle Ages, Latin 
was the common language of the Schools—a great boon when national 
vernaculars were rapidly forming. A rich literature of hymns, legends 
and storiés also grew up in the popular Latin of the Middle Ages. One 
need only mention the majestic “Dies Irae.” 

The Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth century almost elevated 
the study of classical Latin (to which was now added Greek, also) to 
the position of a cult in itself. The humanists turned in disgust from 
the crude Latin of the Schoolmen (for. so they regarded it) to the © 
Latin of Cicero. Many -of them also rejected the great edifice of 
mediaeval philosophy and theology, with anger and contempt. From 
Renaissance times Latin and Greek came to dominate the school cur- 
riculum almost completely. ‘The Church was too wise to attempt to. 
hold back the. “new learning,’ but sought to turn it into Christian 
channels. Those wise educators, the Jesuits, laid great stress upon the 
value of a sound’ training in classics, as an excellent preparation for 
the study of Philosophy, Theology and the Sacred Scripture. St. Ig- 


3Cf."“English Prayer Books,” by Stanley Morison. Camb. ‘Univ. Press, p. 5. 
4“The Blessed Sacrament and Catholic:Unity.” A.C.T,S. p. 7. 
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natius wrote: “According to the method of our other Colleges, pro- 
_ vision is made for teachers of humane letters to give the preparatory 


training in Latin, Greek and Hebrew.”> The famous “Ratio Studi-_ 


orum” of the Jesuit Schools finally issued in 1559 by the Jesuit Gene- 
ral, Aquaviva, was based upon a thorough study of the classics, and 
the Jesuit schools were admittedly the best in Europe. In England, 
Oxford and Cambridge stood out for the idea of a “liberal education” 
based upon the classics. Cardinal Newman was, perhaps, the finest 
flower of English culture in modern times, and no one has pleaded the 
cause of the classics better than he. 

Herbert Spencer was one of the first to challenge the primacy of 
Latin and Greek in favour of scientific subjects. “We are guilty of 
something like a platitude,” he wrote, “when we say that throughout 
his after-career a boy, in nine cases out of ten, applies his Latin and 
Greek to no practical purposes.”® Since that time, the classics, have 
been fighting a rearguard action against the opposing. forces of science 
and materialism’ 

Latin, then, has enjoyed a proud and honourable position during 
the centuries. What is the present position? One cannot do better than 
quote portion of a letter written by Father J. C. Thompson, C.M., to 
the “Sydney Morning Herald,” 22nd May, 1944: 

“Tt is sad to see an ideal abandoned; it is tragic to see a noble 
ideal abandoned in the name of progress. Now, the ideal put forward 
by the framers of the Bursary Endowment Act of 1912 was to make 
a “liberal education” available to all who-could profit by it, irrespective 
of class. This was a generous ideal, a democratic ideal—perhaps an 
impossible ideal. Apparently, it has been adjudged so (by whom? I 
wonder), for it is evidently being deserted. Our education is to be 
severely ‘practical,’ highly “technical” and strictly “utilitarian,” -but 


it would be ironical.to call it ‘liberal.’ The results of such a system , 


are not difficult to forecast. We shall have a horde‘of skilled tech- 
nicians and efficient ‘experts’ as fallible as ever but twice as cock-sure; 
but we shall have few people capable of passing a reasoned judgment 
on anything outside their own narrow speciality. Such a system would 
be admirably fitted to produce in required proportion the varied ‘cogs’ 
to fit the machinery of the mechanised servile State. It would. not 
be liberal, it would not befit free men.” 

In fact, the whole idea of a “liberal education,” that is, an educa- 
tion befitting a free man, rather than one designed to earn a living, 
or get on in business, is challenged by modern educational theory, but 
much of this modern educational theory may turn out in the long run 
like that “brisk lad Ignorance” in “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

It is pleasing to note, however, that the Board of Scondary School 


Studies strongly considers that modern languages and the classics 
i 


‘Letter to the Duke of Bavaria. Letters of St. Ignatius, viii. 659. 


6From “A History of Educational Thought,” P. C. Cole, Oxford University 
Press. 1931. p. 274. ; 
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should retain their high place among secondary school studies. This 
attitude should receive the support of our Catholic Schools and Col- 
leges. To quote from the report: 


“While mathematics, foreign languages (ancient and modern), 
and science subjects are all-optional for matriculation purposes, it is 
expected that they (languages) will still form an essential part of the 
Secondary curriculum.” 

_ The report recommends that for pupils of intelligence, somewhat 
above the average, at least one foreign language should be studied, and 
in special cases, two or even three should be studied. The report con- 
cludes : . ) 

“We feel very strongly that one of the chief avenues to world citi- 
zenship—a knowledge of the language and literature of other peoples— 
should be kept open and made available to as large a number of pupils 
as can profit by the use of it.’’ 

: Various causes are suggested to account for the falling off in the 
study of Latin in the Schools. Perhaps the examinations are too diffi- 
cult? Parents and teachets look for results, and there is always a 
temptation to drop Latin for some easier subject. If this is the cause, 
an easy remedy lies within the power of the examiners. But the fol- 
lowing table of statistics would not appear to suggest that the marking 
of Latin papers is unduly rigorous when compared with Greek, English 
or French. However, some more liberal standard of marking may be 
desirable. 


TABLE I1.—RESULTS IN LATIN, GREEK AND FRENCH COMPARED WITH THOSE 
IN ENGLISH. 


a ne 


1937 1938 | 19389 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Passed in Latin ..| 70-3% | 60-6% | 67-9% | 67-6% | 738% | 74-7% | 78% 
» » Greek ..| 88-99% | 69% | 90-5% | 92-8% | 92-3% | 81-8% | 95% 
3, French ..| 66-9% | 61-5% | 82-8% | 75-8% | 82-7% | 82-9% | 85-6% 

, English ..| 79-9% | 80-1% | 82% | 841% | 85-2% | 89-7% | 88% 


The percentages of passes in Latin as compared with English is 
certainly lower, though not unduly so, considering the greater difficulty 
of Latin, and that English is a compulsory subject for all. 

Another cause suggested is that our teaching methods are out of 
date, and that Latin is dull and uninteresting as a subject. Much criti- 
cism of Latin teachers and methods has been heard in recent years, 
some of it, no doubt, justified. The fact must be faced that Latin can 
no longer be taught with such, thoroughness as in the days when the 
classics completely dominated the curriculum. The legitimate claims 
of the sciences and other subjects must be met, but in due proportion. 
In the past, undue emphasis has, perhaps, been placed upon the writing 
of Latin prose, together with wearisome reiteration of formal Gram- 


7Sydnéy Morning Herald,” 21st June, 1944. 
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mar. But for brighter students, especially, even Latin prose composi- 
tion can be made a pleasure. Latin could be made more attractive by 
more emphasis on the reading of authors both in prose and poetry. 
The quantity of Latin authors set for examinations might be reduced, 
and tests prepared, wherein the drier and less important sections are 
bridged over by passages in English preserving the continuity of the 
story. The study of Latin. “antiquities,” such as Roman houses, 
temples, basilicas, books, clothing, recreation, etc., invariably awakens | 
the keenest interest in students, espcially when good illustrations are’ 
used to give point to the lesson. This branch of Latin studies may 
be most valuable as a background to the Church’s Liturgy, as Roman 
customs throw considerable light upon the Church’s vestments, Cere- 
monial, and architecture. The study of Roman antiquities, besides giving 
a love and reverence for the past, is well in keeping with the revival of 
liturgical studies at the present time. A final suggestion would be that 
the Latin classroom should be adorned with good pictures of Rome, 
which would serve to stimulate an interest in and affection for the city 
- which is the Capital of Christendom. 


Undoubtedly, the chief cause of the decline in Latin studies is due 
to the modern spirit of utilitarianism. We tend to be blinded by the 
progress of modern science, commercial prosperity and. material com- 
fort, and to forget the valuable lessons of the past. As a modern 
writer puts it: 


-“Tn an age which in the meteoric progress of scientific invention, 
has left behind the economies of the ancient world, the ways of the 
ancients are in danger of being forgotten. But the ancients were the 
pioneers and they laid the foundations of the world we know to-day. 
Without some knowledge of them we are intellectually without root.”® 


The present war has shown beyond doubt the térrible destructive- 
ness of which science is capable whén applied to wat. It would bea 
pity, one feels, if our Catholic Schools and Colleges were carried away 
too much by this. pressure for utilitarian subjects on the curriculum. 
Catholic Education has never been ready to follow blindly every new 
whim of educational theorists, and never were there so many new fads 
and theories as at present. The Church. has never made the teaching 
of Latin an end in itself, but she has always found it an admirable 
means of laying down that broad and general culture, which should 
precede special instruction in the various professions. How much we 
are indebted to the legacy of Rome in our modern speech and institu- 
tions is well expressed by R. W. Moore, already quoted above: 


_“It is in our speech, it is in our buildings; it is in the bundles of 
device we call government; it is in our literature and it is in our law. 
Of the 20,000 words most commonly used in ordinary written English 

. 
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8The Roman Commonwealth. R. W. M : i i iti 
eee oore. The English Universities Press. 
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- over 10,000 are Latin. The vocabulary of. politics, government. and 
law is almost entirely Latin.’’9 . Ces tet Sate 

Not less impressive are the monuments of Roman genius found 
in the remains of roads, bridges, aqueducts, triumphal archways, basili- 
cas and.so on. It would be a thousand pities if the knowledge of 
these things, together with that reverence for the past which they in- 
spire, were to disappear from education. To some extent, the study 
of Ancient History can supply this educational background, but not 
to the same degree as the study of an ancient language such as Latin. 
Carefully selected epigrams of Martial may well be used by the teacher 
to give points and humour to classes on “antiquities.” 


Much more might be written on this subject, which, as every Latin 
teacher realises, is so vital; but space does not permit. In conclusion, 
we may repeat that Latin as a subject on the school curriculum, has a 
' most serious challenge to meet at the present time—a challenge which 
will affect our Catholic Schools and Colleges. In ecclesiastical Sem- 
inaries, it goes without saying, that a high standard of Latin will always 
have to be maintained as. long as Latin remains the chief language of ‘ 
the Church Universal. In such institutions, conditions for the teaching 
‘of Latin are usually ideal. But in our ordinary colleges, whether they 
be for the education of boys or girls, surely flourishing classes of. 
Latin should be kept up. To-day, so many vocations to the priestly 
or religious state are drawn from our schools and colleges, and such 
students find it a serious handicap if they have studied no Latin. Even 
where there is no question of a vocation to the priesthood or religious 
life, some knowledge of Latin as the language of the Mass and the 
Sacraments will always be helpful to an educated Catholic. Quite 
apart from its religious value, -a knowledge of Latin is most useful, 
surely, if not altogether necessary, for the learned professions. The 
study of Latin (and, where possible, even of Greek) will give our 
Catholics a broad and cultivated outlook on life, and enable them to 
see beyond the confines of their own country. Isolationism, narrow- 
ness of outlook, and lack of culture are charges frequently brought 
against us. We should do well, then, to cling to such refining influ- 
ences as we have, such as the study of classics. In spite of modern 
theory, Latin is still an excellent mental discipline, making for careful 
discrimination.and judgment; giving a sense of the value of words, 
together with dignity and restraint of expression. It can give broad- 
ness of outlook, a sense of artistic values and be excellent in the train- 
ing of character. T. S. Eliot, Christopher’ Hollis, R. W. Moore, 
Hilajre Belloc have all pleaded the claims of the classics in recent 
times; but a voice more potent than all is that of Pius XI, warning us 
not to abandon too readily “that sane humanism whose highest “devel- 
opment was reached in the schools of the Church.” 

; JOHN D. CONLIN, M.S.C. 
og a ee en, Sie ee a LES EE 
Ibid. p. 7. 
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Maral Theology & Canon Gam 


THE MORALITY OF BLACK-MARKET PRICES. 


Dear Rey Sir, ; 


Hereunder I submit for your solution a case which must not be 
at all infrequent in the experience of confessors to-day under war con- 
ditions : 

A certain hotelkeeper has been selling intoxicants ever since price- 
fixing was introduced at black-market prices. _ He charges £5 for a 
bottle of whisky and 3/- for bottled beer. As a sideline, he runs a 
garage where he sells black-market petrol at 6/- a gallon. What are 
the) moral principles that govern black-marketing? Is the individual 
here in question bound to make restitution on all the above transac- 
tions, and must he promise to do so before he can be absolved? Need- 
less to-say, my case is fictitious, but the theory which applies to it has 
been widely discussed. I’m sure your solution will be welcome to 
many. 

IGNORAMUS. 
-REPIEY: . 

The subject of what is a just price for commodities is one that 
has always received considerable attention from moral theologians. 
The price of anything is the money we pay for it, and when this money, 
in the prudent estimation of men, fairly represents the value of the 
object purchased, then the price is just. Now, how can men estimate 
the value of a thing so as to be able to estimate its equivalent in money? 
Several factors enter, consciously or unconsciously, into their calcula- 
tions and, principally, the utility of the thing, its exchange value in 
reference to other commodities, supply and demand, thhe cest of pro- 
duction, transport, storage, and marketing—all this together with a 
reasonable compensation or profit to the vendor. 


Ordinarily, the price of the commodities we use is fixed not by 


law or regulation but by the common judgment of the people who buy 
and sell them, and, like everything else that “depends on a general 
human appraisement, the value of commodities, too, admits of a cer- 
tain latitude, which, however, cannot be extended beyond reasonable 
limits. This accounts for the fact that sometimes, even-in the same 
town, vendors will sell the same commodity at different prices, all of 
which will be just, provided they be kept within the lowest, and the 
highest just price. The lowest just price is that price below which 
the commodity is not usually sold; the highest just price is that above 
which it is not commonly sold; and the mean just price is something in 
between the two. This is what theologians call the current or common 
just price. Both because this current price is‘ the normal thing, and 
because what theologians say concerning it throws some light, too, on 
questions that crop up in reference to the legally fixed price (which 


is the subject of the present query) we think it worth while to tarry 
a little over it. 


‘ 
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Moral Theology and: Conon awa Re oad t 


From what we have already said it follows that when a commod- 
ity is not sold above the highest, or below the lowest, price at which 
it ordinarily sells, the price will be just. In other words, current mar- 
ket prices are, as a rule, fair and just, as they represent the reasonable 
estimate set on commodities by opposing interested parties—buyers 
and sellers—who, as it were by nature, are brought together at what 
is fair. From this it will be evident that a just price is not something 
subjective to the vendor in the sense that he is justified in demanding 
for his commodities whatever price he can get for them without fraud 
or deception. No—the just price of things is ordinarily fixed by the 
common estimate or appraisement of men generally, and not by the 
arbitrary value a vendor decides to set on them. .Much less is a vendor 
justified in taking advantage of the needs of a prospective buyer in 
order to extract from him a higher price than he would ordinarily get 
for his commodity. This would be to put a price on the buyer’s need 
which is something that does not belong to the vendor to sell. 


When a current or common price obtains, theologians invariably 
teach that vendors,and purchasers are bound in conscience to conform 
to it, and this in the sense that if the former receives more than the 
highest, or the latter pays less than the lowest, current just price, com- 
mutative justice is violated, and there will be an obligation to make 
restitution. Lét Genicot speak for all(Vol. I, n. 633, III): “To seli 
a commodity at higher than the current price, or to buy at a lower, gen- 
erally speaking, is unjust (i.e., unless one of the parties, of his own 
free will, intends the contract to be partly gratuitous; in other words, 


unless he intends to make a gift). Otherwise the fairness that has to 


be observed in the contract of sale is violated. Therefore, the vendor 
is bound to restore the overcharge; the purchaser is bound to supply 
the defect.” 
However, it is admitted that if there is some special reason, some 
extrinsic title, it will be lawful to depart from the current price. For 


instance, if a vendor is waiting to sell when prices rise generally, but, 


in order to oblige a certain buyer, he sells now, he could demand the 
higher price. In the same way, if a man has a special liking for some 
object of his, but parts with it because someone else has taken a liking 
to it too, or even needs it, he could demand a higher than the current 
price. Theologians call this the price of affection. Likewise, when 
a- vendor presses his commodities on likely buyers, this, depreciates 


them in the general estimate of men who can offer less than the current . 


prices, especially if they do not need the commodities, or if they do not 
need them just then. Moreover, prices can vary somewhat according 
as a vendor insists.on cash transactions or gives credit. Then, when 
there is question of rather rare or individual objects, such as antiques, 
ancient valuable manuscripts, an exquisite work of art, and such like, 


-since these have no set value in the common estimation of men, they 


may be sold at whatever price a purchaser is willing to pay, provided it 
be not entirely unreasonable. The same may be said, to some extent, 


- 
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of luxuries, which no one is forced to buy, provided again, the price is 


not exorbitant. Such are the exceptions theologians admit against 


their general rule, but, with these few exceptions, they unanimously 
teach that a departure from the current just price, either in favour of 
the vendor or of the buyer, offends against commutative justice and 
involves the obligation of restitution... 


These considerations will throw some light on the problem raised 
by our correspondent in reference to the legal fixed prices. 


In times of emergency, such as war, both in order to secure a fair 
distribution of commodities amongst citizens, and to impede profiteer- 
ing by a few at the expense of the many (not to speak of the dread of 
a-disastrous inflation), civil authority is wont to fix the quota of cer- 
tain commodities that each citizen can buy, and also the prices at 
which vendors can selj. This is what/is called the legal price, and to 
sell above this mathematically fixed price is to make oneself liable to 
very severe penalties. We have seen that theologians would excuse 
from ‘sin a vendor who, because of some extrinsic title, demands higher 
than the current prices. With the exception of St. Alphonsus, they 
do not seem to have considered these exceptions when they come to 
deal with the legal price, but there is every reason to. believe that, had 
they adverted to it, they would admit the same exceptions against the 
legally fixed price, for, as the holy Doctor says, the taxa respicit rem 
tantum secundum se. Apart from these exceptions, the great problem 
underlying the case proposed to ys by our correspondent and others 
similar is this: When prices are fixed by Government authority, are 
vendors bound in conscience to conform to such prices; do they sin 
if they charge what have come to be called black-market prices, and, 
if in the affirmative, are they bound in conscience to restore all over- 
charges? Before we attempt a reply, let us recall what actually hap- 


pened in this country when price-fixing was introduced. The Com- ~ 


monwealth Prices Commission did not set out arbitrarily to fix prices. 
No. On the contrary, it took due notice of the current’ prices that 
obtained at a relatively recent date, of the prices, namely, that had been» 
fixed freely by the common. eStimate of the buying and selling com- 
munities. Then it decreed that these current prices are the prices at 
which commodities must sell till further notice. It promised to review 
the whole position periodically and, as costs of production, marketing, 
etc., varied, to allow prices to vary accordingly. Therefore a start was 
made with the prices freely fixed by the buyers and sellers themselves, 
and the Government “fixing” was nothing more than the giving of 
legal sanction to the common or current just prices. Now we have 
seen that, in normal times, it is sinful and contrary to commutative 
justice to demand more than the current just price. Why should not 
the same be said, with even greater reason in time of emergency, of 
the fixed legal prices when these are nothing more than the current 
prices sanctioned by authority? Could it be that the sanction of the 
law—given, be it remembered, in the interest of the common good 
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has loosened in any way the obligation in conscience? In other words, 
can the Government sanction have the effect of changing the natural 
moral obligation into a purely penal one? Could it be that it has ex- 


tinguished the obligation in conscience to restore overcharges?To say 


any of these things would be, it seems to us, to say something quite 
unreasonable, and no citizen who has any respect at all-for the law | 
would believe it. Therefore, we may take it that, in the period im- 
mediately following on the advent of State authority. into this sphere, 
the legally fixed prices were just prices; traders were bound in con* 
science to conform to thém; and, if they failed to do’so, they were 
bound in conscience to restore overcharges. Since that time, the 
Prices Commission has the whole affair under constant review, and, 
in keeping with variations in the costs of production, etc., it allows 
variations in prices. Here, again, the presumption, as to the correct- 
ness of their calculations, is all in their favour,'as, in the computation 
of the value of those extrinsic factors that must be taken into account 
in reckoning the just price of commodities, no one else in the com- 
munity is so favourably placed. It is difficult, then, to escape the con- 
clusion that the presumption is all-in favour, too, of the fairness, of the 


- prices which the Commission has fixed for the present time, or will fix 
in the future. And, if it is hard to escape this conclusion, it is equally 


hard to escape the other conclusion that traders are bound in censcience, 
and from commutative justice, to conform to the legal prices. - This 
is the conclusion at which thedlogians have arrived ever since they be- 
gan to write on this subject down to the present day. They have 
travelled by a route different from that followed by us, but the con- 
clusion is the same. ) 

In relatively remote times, price-fixing was common _ enough, 
especially in Spain, and the theologians of the period were adamant 
in maintaining that Government regulations in this sphere bound 
traders in conscience and, indeed, from commutative justice. As ex- 
amples, we may take St. Thomas, Lugo, and St. Alphonsus. 

’St. Thomas, in his own inimitable way, says: “If the price ex- 
ceeds the value of a commodity, or if the value of the commodity ex- 
ceeds the price, the balance of justice is upset. Therefore, to sell a 
thing dearer or to buy it cheaper than it is worth, is in itself both un- 
inst and unlawful.” (2a 2ae, Q. 77, Art. I). And again: “In each 
locality, it is for the civil authority, taking into account local and 
other conditions, to determine what is the just value of merchandise. 
Therefore, it'is not lawful to exceed the regulations established either 
by public authority or custom.”(Ib, Art. 2, Ad Secundum). 

Lugo wrote very profusely on this question and, amongst other 
statements, he has the following: 

“Whenever it is not evident that the authority which fixes prices 
has ‘been wrongly influenced by bribery, hatred, or stupidity, then the 
prices fixed must be regarded as just. Citizens, therefore, must con- . 
form to them} and this for two reasons. Firstly, the State authority 
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is more favourably placed than others in appraising all the factors 
that must be taken into accéunt so that prices will be just. Secondly, 
the ruling authority can dispose of the property of its subjects when 
.the interest of the general welfare requires it. Therefore, when there 
is good reason for fixing prices, the law, must be obeyed. The legal 
price, being minutely and accurately fixed, does not permit of any lati- 
tude, and, howsoever it be exceeded, injustice is done.” (Disputatio. 
XXVI, Sectio IV, n..38). He is perhaps even more emphatic when 
‘treating of the fixed price of wheat. He says: 

“We must all admit that a human law can fix just prices for com- 
modities, and citizens must exactly conform to these. For, whereas 
buyers and sellers may be more or less. biassed or blinded by stheir own 
interest or cupidity, the authority is both possessed of more accurate 
knowledge and can dispassionately take into account all the factors on 
which the general appraisement of-a commodity depends. It can there-. 
fore validly fix the price of anything, and bind the subjects to conform 
to it. Nay more, when the law fixes prices’ under severe penalty, a 
guilty vendor, who has been duly punished for overcharging, cannot 
regard himself as free from further obligation. No—he still remains 
bound to restore the overcharge to those who were the victims of injus- 
tice.” (1b. Sect. V, n. 56). Again: <o ‘ 

“All must admit, too, that there could arise a state of things in: 
which a price can be fixed lower than the lowest current price, and this 
not only when monopolists and their ilk have so manoeuvred things 
that the current price is higher than it ought to be, but also even when 
the current price has been fairly established by the free play of those 
natural factors that normally regulate it.’ The Government can do 
this when the common good tequires it (Jb. n. 59). 

After further lengthy discussion, he makes the following state- 
ment by way of conclusion: “It is therefore the general and un- 
doubted opinion of doctors that any serious and deliberate violation 
(of the legal price) is a sin in the forum of conscience carrying with 
it an dbligation to make restitution.” (Jb. n. 81). 

St. Alphonsus did not write on this subject with all the profuseness 
of Lugo. The following statement summarises his teaching: 

“A vendor is usually bound to sell his goods at the price fixed by 
law or authority. Tf no price is fixed for a certain commodity, then 
that price will be just which is determined by the moral appraisement 
of men... It is to be noted that the price fixed by authority binds in 
conscience, as St. Thomas holds with the generality of theologians.” 
(De Septimo Praecepto, n. 803). 
we vee we fone ia ae ae theologians, we find that to a man 
tie cae Sse ae . e old masters, and indeed to such a degree 

; - than keep on repeating tHe very words of Lugo 

and St. Alphonsus. For example: ae 
Genicot (Vol I ne 632): “The legal price binds. ii conscience 
from commutative justice, unless it is evident that the officials who 
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imposed it did so unlawfully as the result of bribery, hatred, or ignor- 


ance, ot for the financing of, an unjust war, or unless thé regulations 


are generally violated, and the responsible authority does nothing about 
it. The reason is because those in authority can better than any others 
weigh all the factors that determine what is a just price. .Moreover, 
the ruling authority can dispose of the property of the citizens in the 
interest of the common good, and, therefore, with greater reason, it 
can forbid, for a just cause, that prices be raised or lowered.” Lehmk- 
hul (Vol. I,n. 1326): “If there be a fixed legal price, it binds in com- 
mutative justice in the sale of those commodities for which it has been 
fixed.” Prummer (Vol. II, n. 296): “The legal price has to be ob- 
served in’ conscience from commutative justice unless it be manifestly 
unjust, the reason being that it has been decreed for the common good 
by the public authority which is the most competent in this affair, and 


-also because the State has eminent dominion over the property of the 


subjects.” Gury (Vol. I, n. 889), Sabetti-Barrett (p. 455), Mare 


. (Vol. I, n. 1128), and Ferreres (Vol. I, n. 1038), in almost identical 


words: “The legal price must be regarded as the just equivalent of the 
commodity, and, therefore, must be observed under pain of restitution. 
The reason is because it belongs to the civil authority to regulate every- 
thing connected with public commerce, and it can pass laws forthe 


common good. Jta omnes.” Tanquery (Vol. III, 744 (a)): “When a 


legal price is fixed, it must be observed in conscience unless it be mani- 
festiy unjust (a thing which can scarcely ever happen) or it has gone 
into desuetude. The reason, is evident—it has been fixed by the lawful 
and competent authority in the interest of the common good.” Noldin 
(Vol. IT, n. 595, Ed. 16): “The law which fixes legal prices binds in 
conscience and from commutative justice because it has been enacted ‘in 
the interest of the common good by the competent authority concerning 
a matter wherein it is competent. Moreover, it concerns exchanges.” 
Aertnys-Damen (Vol. I, n. 925): “Where there is a legal price, per se 
citizens must conform to it because, if it is fixed by public authority 
and is not manifestly unjust, one must obey the superior who lawfully 
commands.” 

‘Lastly, when we turn to present-day writers in theological jour- 


nals we find they continue to keep flying the flag of conscientious obli-, 


gation from commutative justice. For instance, the Ami du Clerge 
(1920, p. 43) says: “The legal price per se binds in conscience.” The 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record has recently devoted quite a lot of space to 
questions on this subject, and hotly defends the traditional teaching. 
(See the issues of 1942, October and December; 1943, March and 
October). Amongst other things, the writer says: “The theologians 
unanimously teach that the legal price is the just price, that it binds 
strictly in conscience ,.. He would indeed be greatly daring, we could 
say, temerarious, who would publicly hold against the unanimous tradi- 
tion that one is not bound in conscience to observe the legal price ; that 
the fixed-pricé regulations are purely penal . . . Some time ago a 
correspondent argued in the pages of this journal that an infriagement 


. 
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of a price-fixed order was an offence against legal but not against 
commutative. justice. . . We examined the arguments advanced in 
favour of this view, and concluded that they were not convincing, and 
that the theory in ae of which they were propounded was not cor- 
rect” (Oct. 1943, p. 270). And again: “Our correspondent seems to 
emphasize the fact-that the vendor is a private individual. ‘This, again, 
in our opinion, makes no difference. To exceed the legal price is 
equally wrong for a private individual as it is for a registered retailer. 
’ The legal price is the just price of the specified commodity for all ven- 
dors” (Oct., 1942, p. 300). Likewise, The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review (May, 1944, p. 579): “Modern price-fixing is of the same 
nature as price-fixing in the middle ages and later. Therefore O.P.A. 
prices bind in conscience in commutative justice when there is no proof 
that the fixed prices are objectively unjust.” 

Such unanimity of writers—ancient, modern, and present-day— 
on a moral problem is rare, and, humanly speaking, can hardly be 
wrong. However, they all admit three exceptions against their general 
conclusion. They admit, namely, that a higher than the fixed price 
would be lawful in any of the following contingencies: (1) If the law 
is. commonly violated, and the responsible authority, though aware of 
the fact, does nothing about it; (2) if the commodity sold is of a better 
quality than that for which-the price is fixed; (3) if the legal price is 
manifestly unjust. St. Alphonsus, too, as we have said, admits the 
lawfulness of a higher price when there is present one of the extrinsic 
titles which we enumerated above when dealing with the current or 
common. price. ' 


Therefore we can take it that, apart from a few exceptions that. 


are rarely enough verified, it is the general teaching that traders are 
bound in conscience not to-exceed the legally fixed prices, and, if they 
do, they are bound in‘conscience to restore the overcharge. And, with 
that, we feel we have discharged any obligation we had towards our 


, correspondent. He asked for the moral principles that apply to black 


marketing. We have given them. They are not official pronounce- 
ments of the Church, as no such pronouncement has ever been issued, 
at least of a general character. But they aré the principles formulated 
by the Church’s best theologians. Let our correspondent apply them 
“—no one can ever blame him for it. And, were we ourselves wise, 
we, too, would probably leave the question at that. A writer, quoted 
higher up, has rightly said that a man would be very daring, even teme- 
rarious, who would publicly set himself against such a unanimous tra- 
ditional teaching. This would be true even of a distinguished theolog- 
ian. For how much greater reason would it not be true of a very 
mediocre and obscure one? It would be re-enacting, as it wére, the 
fable of the lion and the mouse, with the added ludicrous turn that the 


obscure theologian flatters himself greatly by assuming the role of the’ 


mouse. 


Nevertheless, if one is to be true to orfeself, he must say what is 
in him. A painter, no matter what he is told to the contrary, must 
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paint things in the colours in which he sees them. Now, according to 
the lights that are given us, we would not be true to ourselves, were 
we not to take the risk of being regarded as greatly daring, even teme; 
rarious, in going so far, at least, as to faise a doubt against the univer- 
_sal teaching, and to give expression to a difficulty which all the quota- 
tions given above fail to remove or suppress. We are wondering if 
the modern theologians, and particularly the present-day ones, have 
not applied too generally the principles formulated so long ago by. 
Lugo. Was Lugo speaking of the same condition of things precisely - 
as our modern theologians are, when they apply his principles to the 
black marketeer? Lugo had in mind, certainly, such commodies as 
wine, oil, wheat, in other words, the ordinary necessities and convenien- 


ces of life that the people had a right to buy, and to buy at just prices. 


Had he in mind a vendor of the- type of the black marketeer who, at 
inconvenience to himself and at a tremendous risk to himself, procured 
commodities which people were in no way forced to buy, but which some 
were willingly and knowingly prepared to buy at very attractive prices ? 
Would Lugo teach that such a vendor does a strictly so-called injustice 
to those willing purchasers? We cannot but doubt’ it. After all, 
there is a good principle of the natural law which says that sctentt et 
volenti non fit injuria. And, where there is no injustice, whatever else 
may be wrong and sinful, there cannot be an obligation to restore. This 
is, our difficulty which, in spite of all the unanimity to the contrary, we 
cannot but express. 

We will make our stand clear. First of all, we will yield to no 
one in our condemnation of the black market. It is all wrong. It is. 
immoral in itself; it leads men, too, into all sorts of other evils—dis- 
regard and disrespect for the law and for the authority behind the law; 
it fosters cupidity; men will stop at nothing to procure” commodities 
which they hope to sell at exorbitant prices; buyers co-operate with 
them, etc., etc. The black marketeer is 2 running sore, a rodent ulcer 
on society; he is pursuing an immoral course; he is guilty of sin 
against social justice, and, just as in the case of every other sin, he 
should not be absolved till he repents of the past and proposes sincerely 
to amend his ways. From this, however, one cannot rush to the con- 
clusion that he is always bound to restore what he receives from purchas- 
ers who knowingly and willingly paid him attractive prices for the com- 


‘ modities, which he procured for them at, perhaps, considerable incon- 


yenience and, certainly, at considerable risk, to himself. 

In the second place, we also have no doubt in our mind that the 
regulations fixing prices for railway fares, taxi cab fares, and such 
like, bind in conscience from commutative justice. So, too, do the 
regulations fixing the price of those commodities which each citizen is 
entitled to buy in virtue of his legitimate coupons. In fact, especially 
in view of the way price-fixing was introduced amongst us, we have 
no hesitation in saying that, when we purchase in public shops and 
stores the ordinary needful commodities, for which the prices are fixed 
but for the purchase of which we do not need coupons, a trader, who 
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would take advantage of the ignorance, inexperience, needs, weaknesses 
even, of a customer, to charge him a price higher than the fixed one, 
would certainly violate commutative justice, and be bound in conscience, 
to restore. This is precisely, we think, the condition of things Lugo 
had in mind and which he dealt with fairly and dexterously. Here, too, 
"all the reasons advanced by theologians to establish the obligation in 
‘commutative justice have their normal play and application—the com- 
mon good, to save the poor from having to pay excessive prices, the 
right of the civil authority to regulate whatever concerns public com- 
merce. | 
But, when we turn to a private deal with a black marketeer, we 
are confronted with an entirely different problem. The buyers are not 
his innocent dupes. They have been waiting on him, perhaps gone 
out to hunt for him. Take the case of the motorist, bent on amusing 
himself. He seeks a black marketeer who will provide him petrol even 
“at a very high price. Whatever else may be wrong with the transac- 
tion, what injustice is done this individual by giving him what he wants 


and taking the price he is only too willing to pay? We cannot see it. ”, 


And the same is true with regard to liquor. - Of course, .the licensed 
hotelkeeper, trading at the normal hours in his’ public bar or saloon, 
will violate commutative justice if he charges his customers black-mar- 


ket prices. But if, per se vel per alios, he plys his trade off his licensed — 


premises, or even on his premises but out of hours and secretly, he is 
no longer trading as a licensed “Publican.” He is as mucha sly-grog- 
ger as any other member of that ignoble race. And if, in addition, he 
charges higher than the fixed prices, he is in the same position as any 
other black-marketeer. As a_sly-grogger, he sins against social 
justice, and he must be prepared'to pay the penalty if he is caught, but 
he is not bound to restore what he received by way of consideration for 
what he sold. In the same way, as a black-marketeer, he sins against 
social justice, and he must be prepared, if caught, to bear the conse- 
quences of his rashness. But. why should he, or any similar 
black-marketeer, be bound to restore? How does he _ violate 
commutative justice—the sole reason for the obligation to 
restore—towards those willing co-operators in his black-market- 
ing business? Again, we cannot see it. Someone may say: “Why not 
see it? Do not the price-fixing regulations bind in commutative jus- 


tice?” .But that does not help us to see it. We pointed out above the 


sphere in which, we believe, those regulations do bind in commutative 
justice, i.e., in the normal public commercial dealings of citizens who 
are protected thus against overcharges. But if a man freely renounces 
any claim in justice to the overcharge, then there are no rights of his 


left for the law to protect. Commutative justice is a rather peculiar » 


virtue. It differs greatly from charity and the other kinds of justice— 
social and distributive—in this, amongst other things, that, whereas 
these latter can impose obligations on others towards us, independently 
of any wish or claim of ours on them, commutative justice is concerned 
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with the protection of the strict rights inherent in the human nature of 
each. individual person. If such rights do not actually exist, or, if, 
_having existed, they are freely renounced, we may have claims in 
charity or distributive justice against others, but it is difficult to see 
how any authority outside ourselves, even the law, can give us claims in 
commutative justice. Even if a man kills another at the jatter’s re- 
quest—a thing forbidden by all law, human and divine—it is defensible 
to say that, while he violates justice towards God, he does not violate 
justice towards the man he killed. With greater reason, is this true of 
the black-marketeer, sought out by a buyer who left him under:no doubt 
whatever that he was prepared to pay him attractive prices for a certain 
line of commodities which he could supply. 

, it must be remembered, too, that modern legislators are not con- 
cerned at all with the moral conscientious obligations of those for whom 
they make their laws. They are concerned only with social obligations 
—the. external observance of the law or penalties for its violation. 

Finally, we think the public conscience of the community is not 
~ to be overlooked in the interpretation of'a law such as this. Of course, 
the community is unwilling, and rightly so, that it be overcharged in 
the normal course of dealing in shops and stores. We insist, and in 
justice we have a perfect right to insist, that we be not made to pay 
more than the prices fixed for commodities exposed for public sale. 
But .how does the community regard the black-marketeer? If we un- 
derstand aright the mind of the community, it is this—it regards. the 
black-marketeer as an unsocial fellow who sins*against social justice, 
deserving of all that will be coming to him if and when he is caught,. 
but it does not regard him as doing an injustice to those who know- 
ingly avail themselves of his presence in order to procure for them- 
selves certain commodities, at very high prices indeed, but nevertheless 
prices which they are willing to pay. In other words, the community 
regards the law against the black-marketeer as purely penal or, at most, 
binding in social justice. 
Somebody will probably say to us (in fact, we have heard it said) : 
Is it not a fact that the black-marketeer is usually selling illgotten 
goods, probably stolen goods? Why then does he not sin against com- 
mutative justice in selling them, and why do not buyers sin against the 
same virtue in buying from him? This side issue has sometimes to be 
taken into account—more often; we think, in the case of petrol than in 
that of: other commodities, such as intoxicants. However, our reply 
covers all such cases, and our reply: is this: The question does not 
belong here at all where we are dealing only with the over-charge for 
commodities. Stolen goods are stolen goods at any time, and, at what- 
ever price they aré sold, the contract is invalid, and the over-charge or 
under-charge must be restored. 
’ But, again, someone will’ say: - What you say seems plausible 


‘ enough, but, after all, on’ what title can a black-marketeer keep what 


he gets over and above what is a just price which really is the fixed 
price?. We see more than one possible title—the inconvenience to 
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which perhaps he put himself in procuring the commodities, the con- 
venience he afforded his clients, and, above all, the tremendous risks 
he is taking. All these are pretio aestimablia, over and above the actual 
value of the commodities themselves. Perhaps the contract, being for- 
bidden by the law, might be regarded as an immoral contract. Be that 
as it may, nevertheless, howsoever the black-marketeer sins—and we 
have no doubt that he does sin—is it not admitted that, until a judge 
gives a ruling to the contrary, one may lawfully keep what he receives 
by way of consideration for his performance of a contractus turpis? At 
the same time, it must be remarked that the above titles have not un- 
limited value.. Even the black-marketeer must draw the line at some 
reasonable limit. Otherwise, he will sin not only against social, but 
also against commutative, justice, involving the obligation of restitu- 
tion. What that limit has to be, it is impossible for us or for anybody 
else to say,.as it will vary with varying circumstances. All that can 
be said by way of a general rule is that the price must not be entirely 
exorbitant and unreasonable. And, to be a little more precise, we 
we would say-that, in present conditions, £5 a bottle for whisky, does 
seem entirely exorbitant and unreasonable.’ 


If our theory be correct—and we have more than a suspicion that. 


it is correct—the conclusion would be this: The black-marketeer sins 


against social justice; he ought to be refused absolution till he repents 


and resolves to amend his.ways; but, not having sinned against com- 
mutative justice, he is not bound to restore. And if we were asked: 
Would you dare to follow this opinion in practice in spite of the unani- 
mous teaching to the contrary, we would answer: Higher up, we have 
told our correspondent to follow the general teaching—no one can 
blame him for doing ‘it. As to what we would do, were we dealing with 
a black-market penitent, we must say we see no teason why we should 
not have the courage of our convictions. We have not written hap- 
hazardly. - 


JOHN J. NEVIN. 


Hiturgy 


fo PALTUB, OF 5S. CECILIA: AUTHENFICITY OF HER 
ACIS- 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

(1) I intend to convert a side-chapel of the parish church into a 
shrine dedicated to Saint Cecilia. I want your advice as to the suita- 
bility of a certain statue for display inthe Church. It is a representa- 
tion of the Saint in a recumbent attitude as she is supposed to have: 
appeared in death. Ihave seen miniature models of this statue amongst 
art collections or in music-rooms, but not in churches, as far as I re- 
member. Would you consider it a suitable state for a church? Is 
there any historical basis for it, or is it just an artist’s fancy? 

(2) Though it scarcely pertains to the subject of liturgy, would 
you kindly make some comment on the story of Saint Cecelia as nar- 
rated in the lessons of the Second Nocturne of her Office? I will be 
preaching in the church and instructing the children in the school on 
the subject of the Saint. I wish to knew how accurate is the popular 
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REPLY. 

(1) The statue in question is a most suitable object of devotion 
for display in the church. The original sculpture is in the church of 
Saint Cecilia in Rome, where it occupies a position of unusual prom- 
inence, on a platform erected in front of the high altar. On entering 
the church the recumbent figure of the Virgin Martyr is seén to be 
‘ most striking, both for its beauty of form and for the religious impres- 
s sion conveyed by it. : 

‘There is a historical basis for the sculpture—which also provides 
an added reason for its suitability. In the year 1599 Cardinal Sfron- 
dati, of the title of Saint Cecilia, was responsible for beautifying that 

*church—an ancient building in the Trastevere: While the work was: 
2 being carried out there was discovered under the high altar a large 
: vault in which were found two sarcophogi of marble. Witnesses of 
repute were called to be present at the opening of the tomb. Within 
one sarcophagus was séen a cypress coffin; in it were found linen 
4 cloths stained with blood, and then, through a transparent gauze, was 
4 descried the. beautiful form of the Saint, clad in rich, gold-threaded 
. robes, stained with blood. The ‘body was apparently incorrupt after 
fourteen centuries. rf 

Pope Clement VIII appointed Baronius, the annalist, to record 
faithfully these events, as well as the manifestations of great poplar 

devotion which were evoked from the Roman populace over a period of 
four or five weeks. The Pope also députed Stefano Maderna, a.con- 
temporary sculptor of note, to carve with the most scrupulous fidelity 
a statue of the Saint as he saw her in the tomb—which was, no doubt, 
the position in which she lay expiring in her own home after the blows 
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of the axeman: Maderna’s inscription records his fulfilment of the 


Pope’s mandate: “Behold the image of the most holy Virgin Cectlia;3 


whom I myself saw lying incorrupt in her tomb. I have in ‘itis marble 
modelled for thee the same saint in the very same posture of body.” 

For the statue is an exquisite work of art. The Saint is repre- 
sented lying on her right side, the limbs slightly drawn’ up, the arms 
stretched limply by her side, the drapery modestly covering her limbs. 
The head is bound with a cloth, the forehead resting on the ground, the 
back of the neck bearing the marks of the executioner’s sword. The 
‘impression is conveyed of modesty and peaceful triumph. 


ACTS OF SAINT CECILIA. 

(2) The narrative of the Lessons of the Breviary js taken from 
the Acts of Saint Cecilia. Alban Butler writes that this work is gen- 
erally considered of very little authority. Certainly it is not authentic 
in the sense of a contemporary recording of the events described. Prob- 
ably it belongs to the fifth century, whereas Saint Cecilia was martyred 


either in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (about 180 a.p.) or in > 


that of Alexander Severus about 230 a.p. Moreover, the rhe- 
torical character of the composition suggests that the author has 
embellished his source materials ‘considerably. The Acts of Saint 
Cecilia, therefore, cannot be ranked with. certain similar documents 
as an authentic contemporary record, e.g., the Acts of Saints Perpetua 
and Felicitas, or of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste. 


However, there are not grounds for dismissing the document as of 
little historical value. The main facts narrated are borne out by other 
sources and by archaeological study. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that many items of lesser importance are also substantially correct. 


THE STORY OF SAINT CECILIA. j 
_ The main facts narrated by the Acts are well known. Firstly, 
there is the conversion of Valerian, through the offices of Urban, after 
Cecilia had informed her newly-married spouse of her vow of chastity. 
Then follows the conversion of Tiburtius, brother of Valerian. There 
is the indictment and condemnation of the brothers by. the Prefect, 
Almachius, to whom they were denounced on account of their burying 
martyrs and giving alms. They were beheaded. The Notary of the 
Prefect, one Maximus, was converted to the faith largely through wit- 
nessing these scenes and hearing the discourses of the two brothers. 
He was in turn beaten to death with leaden scourges. These three mar- 
tyrs were buried in the:cemetery of Saint Praetextatus. ° 
Then follows the martyrdem of Saint Cecilia in her own house. 
Almachius orders that she be shut up in the bathroom while sevenfold 
quantities gf fuel are heaped on the ftirnaces; but she is protected in 
some marvellous way. The prefect then sent a lictor to behead her, but 
he failed to carry out his purpose at the third stroke of the sword. As 
the law allowed no further stroke Cecelia was left half-dead, bathed 
in her own blood. For three days she lingered, exhorting the faithfui 
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to Bane She was buried in the cemetery of Saint Callistus, where 
Urban had been sought out by Valerian and Tiburtius. 

Examples of the rhetorical style of the narrative are frequent in 
the dialogues between Almachius‘and’ the accused. For instance, in 
reply to the assertion of Almachius that Christians are foolish to despise 
the pleasures of-this life,’a parable is expounded. Some peasants 
laboured in a field in the springtime. Some pleasure-seekers, passing 


by, jeered at the labourers, advising them to cast aside work and join 


in the amusement and laughter. Spring soon passed and the peasants 
reaped the rich fruit of their toil-roses, grapes and honeyed fruits. 
Then those who had seemed to work without reason rejoiced, .while 
the pleasure-seekers lamented their loss. 


TRANSLAT ION OF MARTYR’S REMAINS BY 
POPE PASCHAL I. 


. The stories af martyrdom and burial are borne out substantially 
from other sources. The records left by Pope Paschal I, early in the 


. ninth century, are informative. Since the time of Constantine burial 


in the catacombs had ‘been discontinued. It was natural that these 
cemeteries were less cared for and, by the ninth century, they were fall- 
ing into decay. The Saracens were already menacing Italy. Guided 
by, these considerations Pope Paschal I in the year 818 had the remains 
of some. 2,300 martyrs removed from the catacombs to churches located 
within the walls. As he was rebuilding the church of Saint Cecilia 
in the Trastevere, he was most anxious to find her relics, but finally he 
abandoned ‘the search. According to his own account, he had a vision 
or dream some four years later, in which Saint Cecilia encouraged him 
to resume the search, informing him, too, that he had been wery close 
to her remains. This time he was successful, though it is a matter of 
conjecture whether he located her body in the tomb in which it had 
been laid in the Catacombs of Saint Callistus, or in the cemetery of 
Saint Praetextatus, to which, perhaps, it had been transferred. 

He describes how he discovered a large sarcophagus in which was 
a cypress coffin’? In the latter container lay the body of Saint Cecilia, 
incorrupt, clad in rich garments interwoven with gold, while cloths 
stained with blood lay at the martyr’s feet. He notes that he lined the 
coffin with silk and spread a cover of silk gauze over the body. He 
then placed it reverently in a sarcophagus of white marble which was 
located under the high altar of the Church. 

This. record of “Paschal, borne out in turn by the aeniives of 
Baronius, referred to above, confirms in some respects the story of the 
Acts concerning the death and burial of. the martyrs. On the neck of 
Maderna’s carved figure are the wounds inflicted by the headsman. In 
the other sarcophagus found under the high altar in 1599 were the 
bodies of three men. Two were considered to be of about the same 
age and had been decapitated. The skull of the third hal been broken 
and the hair had been matted with blood. It is probable that this one 
had been put to death with leaden scourges (plumbati). The Acts 
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record that the brothers were beheaded, while Maximus was beaten to 
death with leaden scourges. 


CHURCH OF SAINT CECILIA. 

According to the Acts, Saint Cecilia was martyred in her own 
home, which she willed as a church or meeting place for Christians. 
The Church of Saint Cecilia, built around the remains .of her ancient 
house, of which the calddrium is retained more or less intact, bears 
out this story. ; 


RE-DISCOVERY OF TOMB ‘BY DE_ ROSSI. 

The archeologist De Rossi, in the year 1848: re-discovered the 
cemetery of Saint Callistus, and in: it the crypt of Saint Cecilia. In 
the ancient itineraries St: Cecilia’s tomb is always mentioned in close 
association with the chapel of the Popes. De Rossi discovered the 
two°crypts adjoining one another. In the crypt of St. Cecilia is seen 
the niche in which her body was laid, and on the walls are paintings 
and inscriptions relating to the Saint. De Rosst’s discovery confirms 
the Acts regarding place of burial, and also makes real. Pope Pascal’s 
association, with Saint Cecilia. 

In conclusion it should be observed that a writer of the fifth cen- 
tury would probably have access to many sources which were subse- 
quently lost. .Clement I, in the’ year 93, divided the city into seven 
districts, assigning to each a notary who should record the acts of the 
martyrs. The widespread popular devotion to Saint Cecilia would 
have helped to keep alive the true narrative of the facts of her life. A 
tribute to this devotion was the discovery in her crypt by De Rossi of 
paintings dating from the tenth or eleventh centuries, long after pil- 
grims had ceased to visit the catacombs in large numbers. 


A supposed anachronism concerning the date of the martyr’s 
death caused some to consider the Acts as unreliable. Many modern 
scholars fix the date at aboyt 177 a.p., in the reign of Commodus and 
- Marcus Aurelius. The reference to Pope Urban in the Acts would 
fix the date some fifty years later, in the reign of Alexander Severus. 
In view of this discrepancy some scholars reject the Acts. However, 
it is quite likely that the Urban of the Acts is. not really the Pope 
of that name, but a bishop of the time of Marcus Aurelius, martyred 
180 a.v. Apart from a natural tendency to exaggerate, the proximity 
of Pope Urban’s tomb to that of Saint Cecelia could cause the erro- 
neous impression. 


JAMES CARROLL. 
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Book Reviews 


Fact and Fiction in Modern Science: Henry V. Gill, S.J., M.A., M.Sc. 
Dublin, M. H. Gill & Son, 1943, 8/6 (English). 


Father Gill is well-known as a writer on both spiritual and scientific 
topics. His scientific qualifications (he studied at the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory, Cambridge, uunder Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, one of the 
greatest of the founders of modern Physics), combined with his philo- 
sophical and theological training and clearness of thought and expres- 


‘sion, make him particularly well fitted to examine the achievements and 


claims of modern science in the light of philosophia perennis, and to 
interpret them for the non-scientist. 


_ The opening chapter of his latest book is entitled “Flashes of 
Genius.” It is a most illuminating study’ of the way in which the 
mind of the scientific discoverer works. Starting with St. Augustine’s 
theory of the memory, he goes on to examine the mental processes of 
such outstanding and original thinkers as Sir William Hamilton, dis- 
coverer of Quaternions, ond the great French mathematician, Henri 
Poincare. 


After a discussion of the latest theories about the nature of mat- 


ter, Fr. Gill-turns to the writings of Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir 


James Jeans. These front-rank scientists both have a gift which is not 
often bestowed on the thinker—the gift of popular exposition. Their 
cosmological and philosophical speculatidns have reached a very wide 
public, many of whom are hardly capable of assessing them properly. 


' They undergo here a searching examination, which will prove of con- 


siderable interest to scientists themselves. 


Later chapters deal with such: lively topics as the origin of life, 
evolution, determinism and free will, spiritualism, sciente and religion, 
the Catholic Church and science. All these are matters on which the 
educated man requires orientation. The scientist will find much to 
interest him in these essays. They will be helpful above all to the 
pastor and educator. It is a book that requires, and repays, careful 
reading. That a book of this kind should have reached a third edition 
within a few months of publication is a sufficient Andication of its 


uality. ¥ 
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A LITTLE HARVEST. J. T. McMahon. (Paterson Printing Press, 
Perth), . 

Dr. McMahon needs no introduction to the readers, of the 
“Record,” or ‘to. the Catholic people of Australia ; his various writings 
are well known and popular. His latest addition is a collection of 
twenty-five essays on very readable subjects, published under the title 
“A Little Harvest.” The twenty-five essays correspond with his 
twenty-five years’ priesthood—a jubilee issue.’ It is certainly a very 
readable and entertaining book. As one would expect, he is at his 
best when he writes of his native land, yet he is none the less charming 
when writing of his adopted land in which he has spent these twenty- _ 
five priestly years, as well as when he writes of his wanderings in 
many places. He gives his thoughts as they arose and his views of 
places and things as they passed by. He can be a school boy once 
again, though a fully fledged priest, and takes his readers with him 
when he describes’ his visit to Luna Park or Coney Island, but he can 
_ be as serious as he is gay. He deals with fairies and with scholars. It 
is a little book which will be enjoyed by priest or layman. The 172 
pages are well worth the 5/- asked, and the time spent reading them 
will be well spent and enjoyed. . ’ 
J.M.C. 
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